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Jacques Soustelle 


RELIGION 


AND THE MEXICAN STATE 


It is evident to anyone who is at all familiar with the docu- 
ments and witnesses of the times that Aztec society at the time 
of the discovery of Mexico appears to be intensely religious, that 
all public and private life was invaded, so to speak, by rites and 
dominated by beliefs. But what exactly was the place of religion 
and its ministrants in the hierarchy of powers? To what degree 
was the priestly function interwoven with that of government 
and the administration of the city? Can the regime of ancient 
Mexico be described as a theocracy? To answer these questions, 
it is of no small use, first, to go back to the period preceding the 
foundation of Mexico-Tenochtitlan. 


THE AZTEC TRIBE DURING THE MIGRATION 
The traditional history of the Mexicans shows us that the 
Aztec tribe, having left a point situated somewhere to the north 


—an island in the middle of a lake, called Aztlan—in the second 
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half of the twelfth century, took about one and a half centuries 
to reach the center of Mexico and to install itself there in the 
midst of the lagunas and swamps of the central plateau. 

One must not, of course, imagine this peregrination as an 
uninterrupted process of deplacement. The tribe stopped in some 
places for a year, sometimes for several years, planted and harvest- 
ed maize; on leaving the desert-like steppes of the north, it came 
in contact with the peoples of high civilization, the Tarasques 
of Michoacan, the Nahuatl of Tula and those of the lake-cities. 
It is, however, probable that during this phase of its history, the 
tribe’s way of life did not change in any substantial way, any 
more than did its social and political organization. 

The Aztecs of this archaic period are hardly to be distinguished 
from the mass of tribes called “chichimeques,” or “barbarous,” 
who populated the entire north of Mexico until the eighteenth 
century. These Chichimeques were somewhat, to the civilizations 
of central Mexico, what the Celts and Germans were to the 
Mediterranean cities of classical antiquity. The northern steppes 
played the part of a reservoir of peoples who poured into the 
center of the land as soon as the high civilizations weakened. 

These barbaric peoples were characterized by their way of 
life: nomadic hunters and warriors, they only practised agri- 
culture in the regions where they had learnt it through contact 
with the stationary Tarasques, Otomis or Nahuatl. Knowing 
nothing about weaving, they wore animal skins; they built huts 
occasionally, but took shelter mainly in caves. In addition to 
hunting, they gathered wild fruits (notably mezguitl, a spiny 
mimosa), roots, mushrooms, and collected all sorts of little ani- 
mals or insects. Their religion did not involve agrarian rites, but 
gave the main place to the gods of the hunt and of war, most 
frequently identified with stars: the sun, Venus, the Milky Way. 
We know next to nothing of their social organization: we know 
only that they wandered in groups under the command of 
chiefs—some of whom, like the semi-mythical Xolotl, could oc- 
casionally extend their authority over an entire mass of tribes, 
at least as far as war and conquest were concerned. 

The “barbarous Aztecs” (azteca chichimeca) of the migration 
were, then, only one tribe among others, wandering through the 
desolate solitudes of the “divine plain” (teotlalli: the cactus 
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steppes of the north). Later, after having become the heirs of the 
brilliant central Mexican civilizations and the masters of a vast 
empire, they retained their passion for combat; the cult of the 
gods of hunting and of the stars; the notion of a war chief com- 
manding federated tribes—and even, in a more humble field, the 
tast for foods like wild plants (qwilit/) and insects, although no 
longer forced to this by poverty. 

The Aztec tribe in migration was composed of several di- 
visions, for which we know only the recent name: Calpulli. 

Knowing that this term designates a “group of houses,” one 
must admit that it did not begin to be used until after the Aztecs 
were settled on the central plain, and converted to an urban 
life—or at the very least until after their first contacts with the 
stationary farmers. How many of these divisions were there? We 
know the names of seven ancient calpulli, and the native chroni- 
cler Tezozomoc counts fifteen. It seems that later this number 
increased considerably. Each division undoubtedly had its chief 
—the calpullec of the classic period—elected, or rather chosen, 
by the heads of families, and assisted by a council of elders. 

But was there a unified tribal power bringing the divisions 
under a single head? The chronicles, the native manuscripts, 
mention chiefs and notables, but not 4 chief. The monarchy which 
was later to become so brilliant and powerful in Mexico had not 
yet appeared. Each division must have been autonomous under 
the command of its own chief and its own council. Perhaps 
representatives of the various divisions held council together on. 
the occasion of important decisions, a prefiguration of the “great 
council” of the imperial period. 

However the tribe, in its long migration, was guided. De- 
cisions were made, orders were given: it was necessary to choose 
bivouacs, to fix the date of a new departure. At this level and 
for these purposes, there was certainly a sort of tribal government: 
it was that of the priests or rather, if we wish to identify with 
Aztec beliefs, it was the government of a god exercised by his 
delegates, the priests. Throughout this period, it is in effect 
Uitzilopochtli, the great sun god and warrior, incarnation of the 
noon sun and of resurrected warriors, who was considered to 
make the most important decisions and to make them known by 
the voice of the priests. 
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The Aztec manuscripts, as for example the Codex Azcatitlan, 
show the priests in their role as “bearers of god” (teomamaque) 
during the “long march.” On their backs, held by the band across 
the forehead used by Mexican Indians of all times, is pictured a 
sack from which emerges the beak of a bird-fly, the witzilin, 
symbol of Uitzilopochtli. Probably the Aztecs of the migrations 
did not make statues of stone. The image of the god had to be 
a sort of light doll made of twigs covered with material; perhaps 
the sacred sack contained only, under several layers of tissues, 
a few symbolic objects: the chronicler Pomar mentions, at the 
time of the Spanish conquest, sacred packages containing agave 
spines corresponding to Uitzilopochtli, or a mirror, symbol of 
Tezcatlipoca. These packages, which remind one of the medicine- 
bundles of the North American Indians, were known to the 
Aztecs by the name of tlaquimilolli. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the treasurer of the Mexican Church, responsible 
for enormous riches in land, buildings, vestments, furnishings, cult 
objects of all sorts, held the title of “lord of the tlaquimilolli.” 

The Codex Azcatitlan shows us that two divinities were 
carried in this way by their priests during the migration: Uit- 
zilopochtli and Tezcatlipoca. The latter, somber god of the noc- 
turnal sky, of the shadows, of the night wind, was also the pro- 
tector of young warriors. He was to become, in the sixteenth 
century, the invisible and all-powerful witness of all action and 
thoughts and confessions, and the protector of emperors. But 
during the archaic period he does not seem to have influenced 
the decisions of the tribe directly. On the other hand, Uitzilopochtli 
frequently intervened through his oracles. Most often by night, 
sometimes by day, his voice was heard; he called his priests, and 
gave them his orders. 

It is known to be in this way that Tenochtitlan was 
founded—to become in less than two centuries the powerful 
capital, Mexico. A first oracle of the god had announced to the 
“elders” of the tribe that they would find somewhere “in the 
midst of cat-tails and reeds,” intollihtic inacaihtic, in the swamps: 
a white willow, a white frog and a white fish (whiteness was 
connected with the name of Aztlan, the mythical homeland of 
the Aztecs). When the old men had found these signs, Uit- 
zilopochtli called the priest Quauhcoatl during the night and 
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ordered him to search for a “cactus tenochtli on which an eagle 
will be joyously perched... It is there that our city, Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan, will be, there where the eagle cries, opens his wings 
and eats... there where the serpent is devoured.” 

Following Quauhcoatl, the Mexicans searched through the 
bushes of reeds and aquatic plants, until the moment when “at the 
opening of a cavern they saw the eagle perched on a cactus, 
devouring with great joy.” And again the voice of Uitzilopochtli 
resounded, crying: “O Mexicans, it is here!” 

From the few indications given by documents on this ancient 
period, it seems possible to deduce that the Aztecs’ method of 
government was then a tribal democracy developing into a 
theocracy: for each division, an elected chief with his council; for 
the tribe as a whole the old men, or “elders” (wewetque), guided 
by priests or priests themselves; at the summit, the god himself, 
governing through the oracles which he made known to his 
servants. 

The term “theocracy” is applied here in a particularly exact 
sense, since the chief of the tribe is not a man but the god in 
person. 

It is not impossible that Uitzilopochtli was originally a man, 
a priest perhaps, made divine at a later date and identified with 
one of the aspects of the sun: this would explain the strange 
affirmation of Aztec sources from Sahagun, according to whom 
Uitzilopochtli “¢an maceoalli, cantlacatl catca, naoalli, tetzauitl’ 
—“was only a plebeian, only a man (but also) a magician, a 


prodigy.” 
THE MONARCHY AND THE RELIGIOUS HIERARCHY IN MEXICO 


At the time of the Spaniards’ arrival in Mexico, the Aztec State 
proper and the confederated cities were governed by monarchs; the 
monarch of Mexico-Tenochtitlan was the most powerful. That 
which we call the Aztec “empire,” more or less exactly, had been 
recently constituted, in less than a century, emerging thanks to 
the war and diplomacy of a confused situation where the whole 
center of the land was divided into many small independent 
States, in the manner of the Greek city-states. Each of these States 
presented the same governmental structure: a monarch, assisted 
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by one or sometimes several councils, and surrounded by digni- 
taries invested with military or administrative functions. 

Before the arrival of the Aztecs, these city-states could be 
divided roughly speaking into two categories: on the one hand 
those that had survived the debacle of the Toltec civilization, such 
as Xochimilco and Colhuacan, and which had conserved the 
essential traditions of this culture; and on the other hand those 
founded by the conquering tribes from the north, such as 
Azcapotzalco and Texcoco. Among the former, the monarchic 
institution developed from the Toltec monarchy, in a tradition 
uninterrupted in principle, and reflected its legendary prestige; 
among the latter the monarchy bore witness to a process of 
“toltecization” of the barbarians, in contact with the traces of the 
preceding high civilization. In this respect the history of Texcoco 
is typical: founded by the Chichimeque chief Xolotl, the dynasty 
evolved in less than two hundred years with such speed that in 
the fifteenth century the king of Texcoco, Nezaualcoyotl, could 
be considered the most classic representative of Mexican civili- 
zation—and his city a sort of Athens of the new continent. 

The Toltec concept of the monarchy was strongly colored by 
religion: was not the Toltec king par excellence, Quetzalcoatl, 
a high priest, a thaumaturge, a civilizing hero, indeed a god, the 
Plumed Serpent? Among the barbarians, on the other hand, the 
military aspect dominated: the king was the guide of the nomadic 
tribe, the warrior chief. The Mexican monarchy of the historic 
period seems to be a sort of compromise between these two 
concepts. 

From the moment of their first contact with the evolved 
cultures of the central plateau, the Aztecs wished to imitate the 
states in whose midst they found themselves; they gave themselves 
a king, Uitziliuitl the Elder. This attempt ended tragically, with 
the crushing of the young monarchy and the death of Uitziliuitl. 
When the Aztecs decided to take up once more this abortive 
attempt, in 1375, they tried to “cover” themselves by invoking 
the great Toltec tradition: they chose as their sovereign Acama- 
pichtli, whom somewhat complaisant genealogies connect with 
the dynasty of Colhuacan, itself reputed to descend from that of 
Tula, and so from Quetzalcoatl himself. 

The Mexican emperor, at the height of Aztec civilization, is 


a semi-divine personage surrounded with a religious halo. When 
he dies, his remains are incinerated clothed in the ornaments of 
Quetzalcoatl, so that he may join his illustrious ancestor in the 
beyond. His election (the emperor was elected by a “college” of 
military, civil and religious dignitaries) was considered to express 
the will of the gods, in particular the will of Tezcatlipoca. He 
swore to “defend the temple of Uitzilopochtli,” and one of his 
principle missions consisted in enlarging and embellishing this 
temple and sacrificing prisoners there. Auitzotl, in 1487, himself 
presided at the inaugural ceremonies for the great teocalli, not 
without sacrificing in person a number of captives; Cortez and 
his conquistadores watched with horror as the emperor Mote- 
cuhzoma II officiated before a sanctuary whose walls were thick 
with human blood. 

The sovereign took part in a number of religious ceremonies 
in the course of a year, and also in ritual dances by which believers 
“acquired merits in the eyes of the gods.” 

However, is it possible to say that the emperor himself was 
a priest, a member of the sacerdotal class, or rather of the sacer- 
dotal sub-class which, together with civil and military dignitaries, 
made up the ruling class? One is forced to answer in the negative. 
The official titles are significant: he bore the title ¢/atoani, “the 
orator” (from ¢latoa, to speak—a root which expresses also the 
idea of “commandment”), and the title of tlacatecuhtli, “chief of 
warriors.” He “spoke,” that is to say, he expounded in council 
the decisions to be made, and he commanded the army. A political 
and military chief, he certainly had multiple ritual obligations—as 
does everyone in an intensely religious society; but he was not 
a priest himself. 

Let us consider also his entourage: he has around him such 
military dignitaries as the tlacateccatl (“he who commands the 
warriors”) and the tlacochcalcatl (“chief of the arms magazines”), 
or civil and administrative dignitaries such as the wey calpixqui 
(“grand major-domo,” minister of finances); he actively directs 
the judicial hierarchy. But the two high priests of Mexico, one of 
Uitzilopochtli and one of Tlaloc', who rule jointly over the 


' The religious organization of Mexico was the result of a compromise 
between the truly Aztec religion of Uitzilopochtli, sun god of warriors, and that 
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Mexican Church, do not depend on him, any more than does the 
Mexicatl teohuatzin, a sort of vicar general. Without doubt these 
venerated personages (especially the first two, who have the title 
“plumed serpents”) are counted among the highest members of 
the ruling class; often they are related to the sovereign. But they 
de not give him orders, and do not receive orders from him. 
Thus one can assert the existence of two parallel hierarchies: 
that of the State, which goes from the ¢latoani to the calpullec, 
or chief of a local division; and that of the Church, which goes 
from the two high priests to the guacuilli, the local priest. It 
goes without saying that the emperor was not, if need be, without 
influence on the religious chiefs, and that the latter could un- 
doubtedly advise the sovereign—all the more since he was always 
a believer and practicer of the faith. But it is certainly a matter 
of two separate hierarchies: the confusion of powers in the hands 
of the archaic “bearers of god” has disappeared. 

One should nevertheless reflect an instant on the title and 
functions of a very important dignitary, a veritable vice-emperor, 
who plays a capital role next to the sovereign from the reign of 
Motecuhzoma I on (1440-1469). This is the ciwacoatl. His title 
means literally: “female serpent;” it is the name of one of the 
great mother-goddesses. Probably the Aztecs borrowed this insti- 
tution from more ancient cities such a Xochimilco and Colhuacan; 
most likely in the beginning the ciwacoatl was merely the high 
priest of the goddess whose name he bore, according to Mexican 
usage. What is certain is that at the historic period the ciuacoatl 
was invested with civil, military and judicial functions, but not 
with religious functions. 

If, then, the two hierarchies were parallel, one nonetheless 
observes institutional ties between them. A dignitary with the 
significant title of “priest-lord” (tecuhtlamacazqui) was a perma- 
nent representative of the religious chiefs to the sovereign. On 
the other hand, priests of high rank made up part of the Tlatocan, 
the great council presided over by the emperor, or in his absence 
by the ciwacoatl; it was there that important decisions were shaped. 


of Tlaloc, a very ancient divinity of rain and agriculture worshiped by the station- 
ary peasants of the central valley. The two high priests had equal rank. 
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These priests were also members of the electoral college which 
designated the sovereign; here they were, however, a minority. 
Their voice could therefore be heard at the summit of the State, 
and surely with an authority founded on the extraordinary domi- 
nation of religion over the spirit of the times. 


LORDS AND PRIESTS 


The preceding analysis shows us that there was a duality in 
the heart of the Aztec ruling class: on the one hand the military 
or civil dignitaries (with the Mexicans as with the Romans, the 
cursus honorum did not involve a formal separation between 
these two categories of functions; nonetheless, in Mexico even 
more than in Rome, the accent is on the warlike aspect); on the 
other hand, the priests. This duality is expressed by two terms: 
tecuhtli, which we often translate “lord,” designates the great 
military chiefs, the governors of cities and places, the sovereigns 
of confederate or conquered States, the elected chiefs of the 
calpulli, tlamacazqui, “priest,” is applied to members of the 
sacerdotal hierarchy from the high priests down to the servants 
of the small local temples. In the supernatural world the majority 
of the gods, and notably those of heaven and hell, bear the title 
of tecuhtli; but Tlaloc, the old god of rain and vegetation, is 
called tlamacazqui. 

Upon contact with the stationary civilizations of the high 
plateau, and with the Toltec tradition, the Aztecs had adopted the 
agrarian cults and gods. It is quite significant that, out of eighteen 
high feasts which marked the passing of the year at intervals of 
twenty days, four were consecrated to Tlaloc and the gods of 
rain, and five to the divinities of the earth and maize. At the 
summit of the great teocalli of Mexico the two sanctuaries of 
Uitzilopochtli and Tlaloc, side by side on the same platform, 
dominated the holy city, symbolizing the juxtaposition of the two 
fundamental religions: that of the stars, the religion of sun- 
worshipping warriors, and that of the earth and water, the re- 
ligion of peasants and stationary, civilized people. 

In the crowded pantheon of early sixteenth-century Aztec re- 


2 Four were consecrated to astral gods, two of these to Uitzilopochtli. 
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ligion—the Mexicans annexed foreign gods with the greatest ease : 
there was even a special temple for them, the Coacalco—four 
divine personalities stand out, so to speak, from the crowd. These 
four principle gods are divided into two groups: on the one hand 
Uitzilopochtli, god of the sun and divine protector of the State, 
and Tezcatlipoca, god of the nocturnal sky; on the other hand 
Tlaloc, the old pre-Aztec god of rain, and Quetzalcoatl, the Toltec 
god par excellence, inventor of the arts, of writing, of the divining 
calender. The two former gods were both warlike, come from the 
steppes of the north with their barbarian worshipers; and both 
played the role of “patrons” of the two military orders, that of 
the knights of the eagles (Uitzilopochtli) and that of the knights 
of the tigers (Tezcatlipoca). The two latter gods had been 
worshipped for centuries by the civilized peoples of the central 
plains. Tlaloc is not a warrior god but a peasant god; to those 
whom he distinguishes, he opens his own paradise, the T/lalocan, 
a blooming, well-watered garden where the blessed enjoy 
abundance and rest. (Warriors, in contrast, who have died for the 
glory of the sun, go to the heavens to be resurrected in the aura 
of the star.) As for Quetzalcoatl, a benevolent and peaceful god, 
they say that he always refused to initiate human sacrifices in 
his historical-mythical city of Tula; and he had been chased from 
his kingdom by none other than Tezcatlipoca. Mexican syncretism 
of the imperial period had reconciled these adversaries, or rather 
placed them together in the same complex of rites and beliefs, 
without reducing their essential duality. 

Now this duality was affirmed in a field of greatest importance 
for the evolution of society and government: the field of education. 

In effect, two systems of education coexisted in Mexico. In 
the telpochcalli, “houses of young people,” children and ado- 
lescents received an education that was essentially practical, ori- 
ented towards the life of the “average citizen” and towards war. 
The teachers themselves were already confirmed warriors, who 
attempted to inculcate the traditional civic and military virtues 
in their pupils. While they prepared themselves to equal the 
exploits of these monitors, the young people led a rather free 
and brilliant collective life. They sang and danced after sunset, 
and had young courtesans, the auianime, as companions. 

The education dispensed by the priests in the higher colleges 
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annexed to the temples, and called calmecac, was very different. 
There, an austere and studious life prepared adolescents either for 
the life of a priest or for high duties in the State. Subjected to 
frequent fasts and hard labor, they studied the sacred books, the 
myths, the divining calender, the history of their country. Self- 
discipline was cultivated, abnegation, devotion to the gods and to 
the public good. The pupils were also taught the art of oratory, 
poetry and good manners. 

Each of these systems was patronized by a god. The ¢el- 
pochcalli came from Tezcatlipoca, among whose sacred titles was 
that of Telpochtli, “the young man,” and Yao/l, “the warrior;” 
while the calmecac came from the peaceful Quetzalcoatl, protector 
of civilization, inventor of books and king-priest of Tula. A child 
who entered the ¢elpochcalli was consecrated to Tezcatlipoca; one 
received at the calmecac was vowed to Quetzalcoatl. 

Behind these two divine personalities are two opposing 
concepts of life and of the world—although they are combined 
in the heart of the same society. On one hand there is the ideal 
of the warriors, deriving from the ancient nomadic life of the 
barbarians: a happy youth devoted to pleasures and to combat, 
war, death for the Sun, a happy eternity in the luminous sky. 
On the other hand theirs is the priestly ideal of self-renunciation, 
abnegation in favor of the gods or the State, contemplative 
study—in short, the “Toltec” ideal of the high pre-Aztec civi- 
lizations. The key-word of the former is youth; the latter is 
inspired by old men whose word (weuetlatolli: the word of old 
men, designates both the rules of morality and of good manners) 
is highly respected, and who sit in the councils. 

It is certain that there was antagonism between the telpochcalli 
and the calmecac. We know that the students of the telpochcalli 
were reproached for their free way of life, their mistresses, their 
arrogant and presumptuous language. Once a year, during the 
sixteenth month, Atemoztli, the students of the two orders of 
teaching threw themselves at each other, playing tricks on each 
other, invading the establishments and destroying furnishings. 

From what social categories did these students come, and what 
“careers” could they hope for? The organization of Mexican society 
presents a curious mixture of democracy and oligarchy. In princi- 
pal, only young people belonging to the class of the pili (sons 
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of dignitaries) could enter the calmecac. When their education 
was completed, at the age of about twenty, they chose either the 
priesthood, and consequently celibacy, or marriage and the service 
of the State. Equally in principle, the sons of merchants, artisans 
or simple citizens entered the telpochcalli; they left it to get 
married and take up arms. But it is clear from the witnesses of 
the times that the ca/mecac was also open to at least some children 
of the merchant class (pochteca) and of the plebeians (maceualtin). 
Under what conditions, according to what choices, we do not 
know. But it is certain that a military career could carry a par- 
ticularly distinguished warrior to the highest dignities, for example 
to one of the four high commands directly below the emperor, 
no matter what his origins; in the same manner, the high priests 
were chosen without regard to their family, and could perfectly 
well be sons of simple citizens. One may say that every free Aztec 
“had his marshal’s baton in his knapsack,” and also the possibility 
to arrive at the peak of the sacerdotal hierarchy. The native 
chronicles give many examples of warriors elevated to the rank 
of tecwhtli after a specific feat of arms, or even of simple peasants 
invested by the emperor with functions that made them enter 

into the ruling class. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MORAL IDEAS AND OF VALUES 


One could not understand this complex state of affairs, where 
different and indeed, opposing concepts of life coming from his- 
torically different cultures, balanced each other, if one did not 
go back in time to attempt to trace its evolution in the course 
of the two centuries which preceded the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico. 

In the fourteenth century, and during a large part of the 
fifteenth, the influx of peoples from the north and the bloody 
battles between States—notably the battle-to-the-death between 
Azcapotzalco, governed by unscrupulous tyrants, and Texcoco and 
Mexico—maintained a climate of violence in Mexico. Intrigues, 
coups d'etat, usurpations, political assassinations, wars of conquest 
succeeded each other without interruption. The great men of this 
troubled time are above all the devoted warrior chiefs of great 
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anger, and of indomitable courage in the face of disproportionate 
trials: did not Nezaual coyotl, the king of Texcoco dethroned 
after the murder of his father, have to wander through the 
mountains and the deserts for years in perpetual danger of death? 
The ideal of this time, in spite of the process of “toltecization” 
which began in the thirteenth century, is still that of the barbarous 
and warlike nomads. 

The Aztecs, as the latest comers, had to undergo vexations 
and extortion, pay tribute, and bow before such blows as the 
assassination of their second sovereign in 1428, before emerging 
as the dominant tribe and extending their leadership to immense 
territories. Until the end of the fifteenth century their battles did 
not cease, and the names of Itzcoatl, Axayacatl, Auitzotl and 
Tlacaeleltzin are the synonyms of violence and lust for power. 

It is difficult to define the moment at which the evolution 
of deeds and customs deviated. As a people devoted to the service 
of the Sun, the Aztecs were sure that it was their cosmic duty 
to supply the star with the sacrificial blood that was his nourish- 
ment, without which the world would be annihilated. They had 
to carry the “sacred war” to its very end. And so they did not 
make the effort which would have been necessary, and without 
doubt possible, to annihilate the little State of Tlaxcala in the 
heart of their Empire: in this way they could take up fighting 
at regular intervals in order to deposit human hearts at the foot 
of the sanctuary of Uitzilopochtli. The whole ferocious and bloody 
aspect of Mexican civilization at this time is bound to a concept 
of the universe in which sacrificial blood is indispensable to the 
very life of the world and of humanity. 

But simultaneously with this obligation, which explains the 
importance of the warrior’s function in society and in the State, 
the enthusiasm of young people devoted to combat to the death 
for the gods, the high dignity of fighters and their chiefs—at 
the same time powerful causes are moving society in the opposite 
direction. The city is no !onger menaced, but surrounded by a 
large pacified zone; it is in the heart of a country which the 
barbarians, solidly contained within the northern limits of the 


3 The first Motecuhzoma, whose name means “he who is angry like a lord,” 
had his own brother killed in a fit of fury. 
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empire, no longer overrun. The development of public and 
private wealth, the growth of the merchant class, the growing 
refinements of their way of life: in short, the influence of the 
Toltec tradition symbolized by Quetzalcoatl brings with it a 
subtle but profound modification of the psychological climate and 
of the scale of values. 

One is surprised, for example, on studying the official pro- 
nouncements at the enthronement of sovereigns, to find to what 
degree the accent is no longer on their warlike virtues, but rather 
on the benevolence which they must show their subjects, on the 
self-discipline which they must practice, on goodness, dignity and 
moderation. “You will sustain and care for this people like a 
child in the cradle... Be moderate in the exercise of your power, 
do not show either your teeth or your claws,” this is the advice 
which the orators give the new emperor. He is compared to a 
tree, in whose shadow the multitudes find shelter. He is adjured 
never to act in anger. “Create in yourself the heart of an old man, 
grave and severe,” he is told. “Do nothing, say nothing precipi- 
tously.” 

A whole series of edifying stories are handed down to us, 
all aiming at depicting the leaders as they should be: charitable, 
mercitul, compassionate. The good emperor is he who bends down 
to misery, who does not hesitate to admit his mistakes, who fears 
the gods and listens patiently to reproaches. True or false, these 
anecdotes are significant: it is no longer a time in which force 
and violence are exclusively admired. The ideal of civilized life 
is moving away from that of the ferocious warriors of the 
preceding phase. 

The moral precepts known under the name of “words of old 
men” go further, for in them one can find even condemnation 
of certain men of war, “great killers but unskilled at the tasks 
of governing.” It is difficult not to see the reflection of the priestly 
teachings of the cal/mecac in such statements. And one begins to 
think that one of the reasons for the astonishing success of the 
conquistadores was that they found in their way not a brutally 
courageous statesman and warrior like Motecuhzoma I, but his 
heir, Motecuhzoma II: scrupulous and meditative, a studious pupil 
of the priestly college, very attentive to predictions, taking the 
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Spaniards who landed in Mexico for the representatives of 
Quetzalcoatl announced by ancient prophecies. 

And so, from the primitive phase where what little tribal 
power existed was concentrated in the hands of the priests, to 
the period of the fall of Mexico, a complex evolution had taken 
place. Ancient Mexico was not a theocracy; but the influence of 
religion and of the priestly class, the heir of a high cultural 
tradition, was powerfully exercised. Combined with other economic 
and political causes, religion helped to modify profoundly the 
hierarchy of values recognized by a civilization divided by the 
duality of its origins. How would this duality have been reduced 
if the evolution of Mexican society could have continued? The 
collapse of their culture under the blows of Cortez and _ his 
companions has suddenly turned this page of universal history. 
That which is certain in any case is that the Aztecs, in strong 
contrast to the Incas, had the tendency to distinguish clearly 
between religion and politics, between the priestly and govern- 
mental functions. As faithful as they were, the governors were 
not priests, and the priests did not govern. 
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Max Kaltenmark 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


IN THE CHINA 


OF THE TSIN AND THE HAN 


When, in the year 221 B.C., China found itself unified under 
the authority of the lord of Ts’in, the latter decided that his title 
of king (wang) no longer corresponded to his actual glory. After 
deliberating with his counselors, he decided that from then on 
his title would be Houang-ti, an expression which we translate 
as emperor. And if the dynasty founded by Ts’in Che houang-ti 
was ephemeral, the title Howang-ti was destined to remain that 


Translated by T. Jaeger. 


{Editorial note. In order not to delay publication, it was not possible to 
render the Chinese names in this article in the usual English transliteration.] 


! The Ts’in Dynasty founded by Ts’in Che houang-ti collapsed in 207 B.C. 
For good résumés of Chinese history and civilization, see Aspects de la Chine, 
Volume LXIII of the Bibliotheque de Diffusion of the Musée Guimet (Paris, 1959), 
in which are gathered the talks given on Radio Francaise by several specialists in 


1954 and 1955. 
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of the Chinese monarchs until the revolution of 1911. This term, 
formed by two characters, was a neologism; the monarchs of 
preceding historical dynasties, Yin and Tcheou, were kings 
(wang). But if the double expression was new, howang and ti 
were two very ancient words, belonging to religious terminology. 

In the beginning, howang seems to have designated the bril- 
liance of the rising sun; in the most ancient texts it is used almost 
exclusively as a characteristic of Heaven or of deified ancestors, 
in the sense of shining or august. But, at the time when Ts’in 
Che houang-ti took the imperial title, howang had changed its 
meaning, and designated more or less mythical sovereigns placed 
at the origins of history. One spoke of the Three August Per- 
sonages (San Houang) who preceded the five sovereigns or emper- 
ors called Ti. There were also three divinities considered to form 
a triad of Three August Personages, and it is this triad which 
was referred to in deliberating on the title of the new monarch. 
This divine triad included the August Personage of Heaven (T’ien 
Houang), the August Personage of the Earth (Ti Houang) and 
the Supreme August Personage (T’ai Houang) who was superior 
to the other two. These were the old divinities of heaven and 
earth, who had always been and never ceased to be the principal 
objects of official worship, under another name. The Supreme 
August Personage seems to have been an original construction 
of the theologians of the province of Ts’in, an entity transcending 
the principles Yin and Yang, of heaven and earth, a sort of per- 
sonification of the T’ai-ki (Supreme Roof) or of the Tao of the 
philosophers. 

The title of Ti (sovereign, emperor) also had a long history. 
The Ti had originally been the ancestors of the first royal houses 
of China, particularly those of Yin. All these Ti were subordinated 
to a supreme Ti, the most ancient among the ancestors, the Chang- 
ti who was assimilated to heaven and was also called Celestial 


* The Chang or Yin Dynasty is the first that one can consider historical; it 
remained in power until about the middle of the eleventh century B.C. Traditional 
history places a Hia Dynasty before the Yin, but no one knows whether or not 
it really existed. The Tcheou Dynasty succeeded that of the Yin and remained in 
power, at least in theory, until 249 B.C. These three dynasties, Hia, Yin and 
Tcheou, are sometimes called the three royal dynasties, because their sovereigns 
bore the title of king (wang). 
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Emperor (T’ien-ti). It is because heaven and the ancestors were 
one and the same that only the king, and then the emperor, had 
the power and the right to offer them sacrifices. At an indetermi- 
nate time one begins to speak of the series of Five Emperors who 
succeeded the Three August Personages; legendary or mythical 
personages, the Ti deserved their title because they were con- 
sidered to be the ancestors of various princely families. They were 
also the object of particular veneration and were set before the 
princes as models, because they were the founders of civilization, 
the inventors of institutions. And so one came to forget that Ti 
was properly an appellation reserved for dead and deified persons 
and, when the Tcheou Dynasty was dying, ambitious princes who 
had already long usurped the title of king began to pretend to 
that of Ti as well. And so in 288 B.C. king Tchao of Ts’in named 
himself Ti of the West, and proposed that the king of Ts’i take 
the title Ti of the East. This attempt was only ephemeral, but two 
years later the princes of Ts’in, Tchao and Yen, leagued together 
against Ts’i, sought the titles of Ti of the West, the Center and 
the North. In 257 it was still the king of Ts’in, whose power 
increased steadily, who pretended to the dignity of Ti. This last 
title thus became, little by little, in the mind of the people, that 
which the future monarch would bear, that which realized the 
unity to which all the thinkers aspired. 

In taking the title of Houang-ti, the first emperor meant to 
affirm a power which brought together at the same time the 
virtues of the holy sovereign founders, the virtues of the Three 
August Personages and those of the Five Emperors. For these 
virtues were not all the same; each ancient sovereign had a person- 
ality. A theory had even been accredited according to which the 
August Personages possessed a purer virtue than the Emperors, 
and from the origin of the world and the time of the Houang, 
the cosmic, social and moral order had never ceased to go downhill. 
Ts'in Che houang-ti no doubt believed that he was recreating the 
order that reigned at the time of the August Personages. 

But, above all, Ts’in Che houang-ti wanted to realize unity. 
In modern terms, we would say that he wanted to institute a sole 
central power in contrast to the dispersion of the preceding centu- 
ries. But for the thinkers of that time the idea of unity, of center, 
could only be conceived in mystic values. 
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And so it was that when the counselors of Ts’in Che houang-ti 
deliberated on the imperial title, they began by proposing to him 
that of T’ai-houang, the highest figure of the divine triad, the 
supreme divinity to which heaven and earth were both subordinate. 
A text which must come from this period says explicitly: “He 
(the chief) who is illumined by the unity is Houang; he who has 
penetrated the meaning of Tao is Ti; he who has understood the 
Té is Wang (king); he who seeks to win by force of arms is Pa 
(leader).”” 

The spiritual hierarchy of the sovereigns is well marked in 
this passage, from the August Personages all the way down to 
the leaders who were military chiefs, and one sees that Houang 
is characterized by the unity that illumines him. This unity is 
here superior to Tao, which may seem surprising, for is not Tao 
exactly the supreme unity? But the word Tao has various 
meanings; if it is the name the Taoist philosophers give to the 
supreme and unique principle, it can also designate, among other 
things, the efficacious virtue of heaven or of the king who has 
the mandate of heaven here below. The Tao of heaven is certainly 
unique, but it is in a way a unity of second degree: it is the 
mysterious action of heaven which animates the universe and 
which is manifest in the great natural rhythms, day and night, 
the alternation of the seasons. The royal Tao is in a way the 
replica of the celestial Tao; they have solidarity, and this solidarity 
is realized by worship. The Houang were then, according to this 
passage, blessed with a transcendant virtue in relation to that of 
the royal Tao of the Ti, a virtue, consequently, which can be 
identified with that of the T’ai-houang which transcended heaven 
and earth. 

Ts'in Che houang-ti, however, did not accept the title of T’ai- 
houang which his ministers proposed to him: “I reject “T’ai’ 
(supreme); I adopt ‘Houang’ (august); I add to it the imperial 
title of high antiquity: my title shall be ‘Houang-ti’.” It is proba- 
ble, as we have said, that Ts’in Che houang-ti meant to synthesize 


3 The leaders were the princes to whom the king had, by special investiture, 
given preeminence and police rights over a part of the territory. Their power was 
purely military and was thereby opposed to the religious or moral authority granted 
to the ancient sovereigns. 
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the Three August Personages and the pseudo-historical Five 
Emperors; but at the same time that, in the case of the August 
Personages, he thought of the celestial Houang, he could not help 
thinking of the Ti above, divinities who had played an important 
role in the religious history of his own family. To tell the truth, 
we do not know to exactly what extent the Chinese of these 
distant times distinguished between the ancient sovereigns (Houang 
or Ti) and the celestial divinities. It seems that most frequently 
they assimilated them without agreeing on the identifications, 
which could differ according to the provinces. 

In 771 B.C. the duke of Ts’in, who came to the aid of the 
king of Tcheou, for the first time attained the rank of an inde- 
pendent lord. He then instituted the worship of his ancestor Chao- 
hao, who was called, under the circumstances, the White 
Emperor; and his sanctuary was called the “holy place of the 
West.” This information seems to imply—if it is authentic—that 
already at this time the Ts’in region was acquainted with the theory 
of the Five Emperors and the Five Elements. According to this 
theory, the Four Directions and the Center are bound by a sort 
of magic participation in the Five Elements and the Five Colors, 
and they are ruled by five emperors of five colors.’ These are 
sometimes called the Emperors of the Five Heavens, that is of 
the Four Directions and the Center; they are, then, celestial di- 
vinities, but they are sometimes equated with mythical emperors 
thought to have reigned on earth, or with ancestors. This is the 
case here with Chao-hao, ancestor of the princes of Ts’in. That 
he is white, being the divinity of the west, conforms to the theory 
of the elements, and you will notice that in this beginning of 
their power the Ts’in were content to have a divinity that was at 
the same time the patron of their race, since he was an ancestor, 
and of their territory, since this, they say, was the Western March 
(Si-tchouei). Later, as their power and ambitions grew, one sees 
the lords of Ts’in institute the worship of the Green Emperor 
(672); the Yellow Emperor (Houang ti) and the Emperor of 


4 The Five Elements are bound to the directions and colors as follows: wood, 
east, green; fire, south, red; earth, center, yellow; metal, west, white; water, north, 
black. The above order is that of “production” or “generation” and is different, as 
we shall see, from that of “triumph.” 
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Flames (Yen ti, that is, the Red Emperor) (in 422); and again 
the White Emperor (367). Recapitulating the cults of the time 
of the Ts’in, Sseu-ma Ts’ien”® writes that the Emperors above the 
four holy places of Jong (the ancient capital of Ts’in) were the 
most honored, and he gives the dates of sacrifices and lists the 
victims who were offered. Although we do not have explicit 
information on the motives of the lords of Ts’in in instituting the 
cults of the Ti, we can imagine that they wanted in this way to 
assure themselves of the protection of the divinities corresponding 
to the conquered or about-to-be-conquered territories: they were 
on their way toward universal monarchy which would have 
authorized them to sacrifice to the entire heaven (to T’ai-houang?) 
or to all the Ti. Now it happens that the Ts’in never instituted 
the worship of the Black Emperor, that is of the Emperor of the 
North. We do not know the reason for this omission. Shortly 
after the fall of the Ts’in the founder of the Han Dynasty, Kao- 
tsou, “asked which were formerly, in the time of the Ts’in, the 
emperors to whom one sacrificed in the sacrifices to the emperors 
above. They answered: the Four Emperors, and they are the 
White Emperor, the Green Emperor, the Yellow Emperor and 
the Red Emperor, to whom they sacrifice. Kao tsou answered: I 
had heard that there were five emperors in the heavens, and here 
are only four: how has that come about? And when no one knew 
the answer Kao tsou then said: I know. It is because they were 
waiting for me to attain the full number of five. Then he instituted 
the sacrifice to the Black Emperor and gave the sanctuary the 
name of the holy place of the north...” This text occurs in the 
discussion of the sacrifices Fong and Chan in the Mémoires 
historiques, and one can read in the Traité sur le calendrier of 
the same work’ the following passage: “The Han came to power. 


® Sseu-ma Ts’ien wrote, around 100 B.C., a general history of China, the 
Che-ki, which inaugurated the series of 24 dynastic histories. The 47 chapters have 
been translated into French by Edouard Chavannes under the title Les Mémoires 
histoviques de Sseu-ma Ts’ien, 5 vols., Paris, 1895-1905. In the third volume of 
this translation, chapter 28, cntitled “Les Sacrifices Fong et Chan”, is of great 
importance for the religious history of ancient China. 


5 Mémoires historiques, Ill, p. 449. 


7 [bid., p. 328. 
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Kao-tsou said: The holy place of the north waited for me to give 
it honor. He thought that he too had obtained the favorable 
presage of the virtue of water...” These texts are generally in- 
terpreted as meaning that Kao-tsou considered himself as the 
Black Emperor and that, consequently, the Han Dynasty in its 
beginnings reigned by virtue of water. 

In any case, this interpretation relieves problems that are all 
the more difficult to resolve since the texts are contradictory and 
not explicit. The question of the Five Emperors of the directions 
is, in effect, tied in at least some sources, to a theory of the Five 
Virtues which played a considerable role in the political thought 
of ancient China, and about which we shall have to say a few 
words. But if this theory is well known, the way in which it 
was applied nonetheless remains obscure in many instances. 

According to the ancient concept of royal power, the Son of 
Heaven (born of a virgin or descending from a hero born of a 
virgin mother) had to receive the Heavenly Mandate in order to 
rule legitimately. Heaven manifested its will by the apparition 
of signs or of holy objects, animate or inanimate. Specialists 
identified and interpreted these manifestations. In receiving a new 
Mandate, the new Son of Heaven changed that of the king or 
of the dynasty which he replaced; that is, he inaugurated a new 
era by means of a double series of rites—rites of expulsion to 
eliminate the expired virtues of his predecessors, and rites of 
inauguration to install the new order. 

At the time of the Combatant Kingdoms (Sth to 8th centuries), 
the last royal dynasty, that of the Tcheou, had lost all authority. 
A certain number of lords disputed the power among themselves, 
and people expected to see a new Son of Heaven arise from their 
midst. It was then that Tseou Yen, a man from the province of 
Ts'i (the powerful principality of Chang-tong, which was always 
a threshold of philosophic and religious thought), had the idea 
of tying the concept of royal virtue to the theory of the Elements. 
He wrote a certain number of books which we unfortunately do 
not have, but the essence of his ideas was preserved for us by 
Sseu-ma Ts’ien, who gives us a résumé in his Mémoires histo- 
riques. His theory of the virtues was part of a vast philosophical- 


8 Che-ki, ch. 74. 
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religious speculation on the cosmos, on geography and history. 
He taught that since the separation of heaven and earth (that is, 
since the origin of our world), the cosmic order was commanded 
not only by the alternation of Yin and Yang, but by a cyclic 
alternation of the Five Virtues, that is by the alternate influence 
of the Five Elements: each sovereign or dynasty governed in 
conformity with his own virtue. How to recognize this virtue? 
By the presages sent by heaven and by the order in which these 
virtues succeed each other. According to Tseou Yen, the virtues 
succeed each other in the “order of triumph,” that is, by defeating 
and eliminating each other successively. This theory is expounded 
as follows in the Lua-che-tch’ouen-ts'ieou, 13, paragraph 2: “When 
a new sovereign (Ti or Wang) is about to arise, heaven does not 
fail to announce this to the people here below by presages: 
When the time of Houang ti had come, Heaven first sent 
earthworms and giant crickets. Houang ti then said: see how the 
energies of the Earth triumph! This is why he took yellow as his 
emblem and in every enterprise conformed to the element Earth. 
When the time of Yu came, Heaven first sent vegetables that 
did not wilt in the autumn and winter. Then Yu said: See how 
the energies of wood triumph! And so he took green as his color, 
and in all enterprises conformed to the element of Wood. When 
the time of T’ang came, Heaven first sent swords, that were born 
from a river. Then T’ang said: See how the energies of Metal 
triumph! And so he took white as his emblem, and in all enter- 
prises conformed to the element of Metal. When the time of the 
king Wen came, Heaven first sent fire, and then a red crow 
holding red writing in his beak alighted on the altar of the sun 
of the Tcheou. The king Wen then said: See how the energies 
of fire triumph! And so he took red as his emblem, and in all 
enterprises conformed to the element of Fire. The virtue which 
is to replace Fire will necessarily be that of Water. And Heaven 
will first manifest the triumph of Water, and that is why black 
will be the emblem, and all enterprises will have to conform to 
the element of Water. And if the energies of Water are not 
recognized when they arrive, the cycle will be accomplished just 
the same, and will bring back once more the reign of Earth.” 
One sees how this text, certainly inspired by the ideas of 
Tseou Yen, presents the succession of the virtues: Earth, the virtue 
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of Houang ti (the Yellow Emperor) is defeated by Wood; the 
latter is defeated by Metal, which is itself defeated by Fire. And 
it is interesting to find attested the fact that at the moment when 
the Lu-che-tch’ouen-ts'ieou was completed, in 239 B.C., the Ts’in 
had not yet chosen Water and Black as their emblems. It is 
indeed only after having realized the unity of the empire and 
taken the imperial title that Ts’in Che houang-ti “adopted as 
Virtue that which [the virtue of the Tcheou} had not defeated,” 
in other words the triumphant virtue of Water, and that conse- 
quently he “reformed the institutions.” That is, in conformity with 
the traditional correspondences he gave honor to black as the 
color of ceremonial dress, flags and insignia; he instituted a new 
calendar, making the civil year begin with the tenth lunar month; 
he adopted the number 6 for protocol, measures, etc.’ But here 
the question arises: Why didn’t Ts’in Che houang-ti at this time 
institute the cult of the Black Emperor which would have com- 
pleted the series of five? And why did Kao-tsou consider himself, 
as seems to be indicated by his words quoted in the Che-ki, as the 
Black Emperor, and as invested with the virtue of Water, when 
that had been the virtue of his predecessor on the throne of the 
Son of Heaven? 

It is not possible to answer these questions with certainty. 
Certain commentators have suggested that Ts’in Che houang-ti 
did not institute a special cult of the Black Emperor because he 
himself was assimilated with him, an unconvincing explanation 
since his ancestors, assimilated with the Emperor of the West, 
sacrificed to him. Why would the first Ts’in emperor have ne- 
glected a worship so important, it seems, for his glory and for 
the supernatural protection of his dynasty? And if he had some 
reason which we do not know, why was this reason not good 
for Kao-tsou? Most commentators admit that they are per- 
plexed by these difficulties. Could it not be that they have 
attributed to this system of the Five Virtues a rigidity and gener- 
ality that it took on only later in the course of the Han dynasty? 
The activity of Tseou Yen and the propaganda of his disciples 


9 Mém. hist. Il, pp. 128 ff.; Granet, La Civilisation chinoise, pp. 41-42. 
Numbers were associated with the elements and the directions, the number 6 corre- 
sponding to Water, the North, and Black. 
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took place in the eastern and maritime provinces of Yen and Ts’i; 
it is improbable that they would have exercised an important 
influence in the province of Ts’in. It was only when Ts’in Che 
houang-ti was possessed of the entire empire that specialists of 
Ts'i expounded the theory of the virtues to him, some sixty years 
after it had been invented. The first emperor agreed to accept it, 
and reigned by the virtue of Water. However, he himself had not 
received the corresponding presage. Those who counseled him 
simply reminded him that long ago the duke Wen of Ts’in (765- 
716) captured a black dragon in a hunt. The appearance of a 
black dragon was indeed a good presage: the dragon is a royal 
symbol, and black is the symbolic color of the North and of Water. 
But it would seem that heaven should have made the an- 
nouncement to the new emperor and not to a distant ancestor. 
Doubtless Ts’in Che houang-ti had not been prepared to see a 
celestial sign arise, and they had had to find one in history. Now 
there were good reasons for evoking the memory of the duke 
Wen: together with his father, the duke Siang, he had been one 
of the first founders of the power of Ts’in. Not only did he excel 
in military feats, but above all, he was granted by heaven a certain 
number of miraculous deeds, and he instituted the most venerable 
sanctuaries of the province of Ts’in—the holy place of Fou, where 
one sacrificed to the White Emperor, and the temple of the Jewel 
of Tch’en, where a prestigious talisman was preserved.” Ts’in 
Che houang-ti was therefore disposed to give credit to the idea 
that a presage of Water had appeared at that time, but apparently 
neither he nor his counselors put forth the idea that the duke Wen 
had instituted a cult of the Black Emperor at that time, and he 
himself did not feel the necessity of so doing. 

In truth, the heavenly emperors of Ts’in did not have much 
truck with the theory of the Five Virtues, partly because they were 
much more ancient than it, and partly because it was not propa- 
gated in the kingdom of Ts’in. But there were other decisive 
reasons why Ts’in Che houang-ti did not assimilate himself with 
the Black Emperor, and why he did not accept the theory of 
the Virtues with as much haste as history implies. If he had 


10 Mém. hist. Ill, pp. 421 ff. Cf. Granet, Danses et Légendes de la Chine 
ancienne, Paris, 1926 (new edition 1959), pp. 572 ff. 
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chosen the title of Houang-ti, implying the idea of universal 
sovereignty, he could hardly accept assimilation with a partial 
and transitory virtue; he could certainly not identify himself with 
the Black Sovereign, but only with Heaven in its totality, or 
rather, as we have seen, with T’ai-houang, superior to both heaven 
and earth. Also we do not find, on the inscriptions where Ts’in 
Che houang-ti wanted to immortalize his own merits, any allusion 
to the virtue of Water. They celebrate, instead, the universality 
of his power and of “his glory that surpasses that of the Five 
Emperors;” they affirm that under the reign of the latter, as 
under the dynasties that followed them, “knowledge and teaching 
were not uniform, laws and measures were not clear;” while “now, 
the emperor (Houang-ti) has united all that lies within the oceans, 
he has divided it into commands and prefectures; the empire 
knows harmony and peace. He has covered with brilliance the 
temple of his ancestors; he is the incarnation of Tao and makes 
virtue (T6) circulate.” For Ts’in Che houang-ti, therefore, his 
power is not comparable to that of the Five Ti, it is the synthesis 
of the cosmic forces of the heavens (Tao) and of the earth (T6). 

Ts’'in Che houang-ti did not only mean to reign over the whole 
earth, he also wanted to create an eternal dynasty. Being himself 
the First Emperor, his descendants should carry the titles of emper- 
ors of the second and third generations and so on, “until the 
thousandth and ten thousandth generations.” His dynasty therefore 
would be the last. This ambition was hardly to be reconciled with 
the theory that provided, after the virtue of Water, for the return 
some day of the virtue of Earth, by which the cycle had begun in 
the time of Houang-ti (the Yellow Emperor). If the first emperor 
accepted to have his reign placed under the sign of Water, he 
could only do so with the idea of closing the cycle once and for 
all: the virtue of Water would then become unique and immova- 
ble. But this is far from the theory of Tseou Yen, and had no 
other interest in the adoption of the virtue of Earth, and the 
different symbols which are attached to it, than that of having 
offered a means of marking a final point in the succession of 
dynasties. 

As for the attitude of Kao-tsou, I do not believe that the text 


1 Mém. hist. Il, pp. 145 ff. 
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of the Che-ki cited above means that he considered himself as 
the Black Emperor awaited to complete the Five, but simply that 
heaven awaited him, Kao-tsou, to fulfill the worship rendered 
to the Five Emperors above. It is without doubt this fact that 
constitutes the “presage” of Water which he too had obtained and 
which authorized him to reign by that virtue. But this “he too” 
is an affirmation of the historian and was perhaps not pronounced 
by Kao-tsou himself. Indeed, the founder of the Han was not 
granted a presage any more than was Ts'in Che houang-ti; 
apparently he was content to inherit the protocollary “institutions” 
of the Ts’in. 

But there is a difficulty, resulting from what appears to be a 
contradiction in the text of the Mémoires historiques. Just before 
the passage concerning the institution of the cult of the Black 
Emperor, it is said that when Kao-tsou was named king of Han 
he placed in honor the color Red: the virtue of the Han would 
then have been Fire, and not Water. Now, a celebrated legend 
tended to prove that Kao-tsou really received the presage of Fire. 
At a time when he was stil! only a lowly and obscure functionary, 
Kao-tsou one day met on his path a great serpent. He hit the 
creature with his sword, and cut it in two. One of his companions, 
who had tarried behind, arrived at the place where the serpent had 
been, and “there was an old woman who lamented in the night; 
the man asked her why she lamented; and the old woman replied: 
A man has killed my son and that is why I weep. The man said: 
Why was your son killed?—-My son, answered the old woman, 
was the son of the White Emperor; he changed himself into a 
serpent and barred the road; now he has been killed by the son 
of the Red Emperor, and that is why I lament.” When Kao-tsou 
learned of this, “he rejoiced inwardly, and gathered confidence 
in himself. All those who followed him feared him more and 
more every day.” Modern Chinese historians consider this text 
an interpolation. Indeed, not only did the founder of the Han 
keep black as his symbol and Water as the virtue of the dynasty, 
but in the time when Sseu-ma Ts’ien was writing the Han had 
been ruling, since 104 B.C., by the virtue of Earth (which had 
triumphed over the Ts’'in virtue of Water). The historian could 


1 Mém. hist. Il, pp. 330-332. 
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therefore not have inserted this text by which the Ts’in ruled by 
virtue of Metal (white) and where the Han are announced by the 
presage of the virtue of Fire (red). It is at the time of the usurper 
Wang Mang” that one would have invented this story and that 
one would have attributed the color red to the Han to favor the 
projects of the ambitious who wanted to create a new dynasty 
ruling by Yellow (Earth). Now, Wang Mang did not want to be 
accused of having overthrown the dynasty; he wanted to have 
the idea accredited that the throne had been ceded to him, as had 
been the case when the holy emperor Yao ceded the power to his 
not less holy minister Chouen. Wang Mang invented for himself 
a genealogy making him a descendant of Houang-Ti (virtue of 
Earth) and of Chouen, and invented another which made Yao 
(virtue of Fire) the ancestor of Kao-tsou. On the other hand, 
adopting the system of the successive elements which succeed each 
other not by military triumph but by generation, he managed to 
justify his usurpation under the appearances of a supernatural 
cession of power from the virtue of Fire to the virtue of Earth. 
In addition, in the same system of succession, the virtue preceding 
Fire had to be Metal—thence the story of the son of the White 
emperor killed by the son of the Red Emperor. 

To tell the truth, in this case there has been an excess of 
critical spirit among Chinese historians, due to the fact that they 
have discovered that ancient Chinese literature was in part recon- 
stituted under the Han, and that the scholars who did this work 
often took advantage of this to correct, modify and complete the 
texts in order to adapt them to their own religious, philosophical 
and political conceptions. It develops that the scholars who seemed 
to have been favorable to the coming of Wang Mang played a 
particularly important role in the edition of the ancient texts, and 
that they are suspected of having made numerous interpolations, 
indeed of having fabricated a number of entire pieces. If this 
suspicion is certainly justified, one must still not exaggerate and, 
under the pretext of not being fooled, fall into the inverse fault 


13 The Han Dynasty which ruled from 206 B.C. to 220 A.D. was interrupted 
from 9 to 24 A.D. by the reign of the usurper Wang Mang who wanted to found 
a new dynasty. This is why history distinguished between the earlier Han (206 
B.C. to 9 A.D.) and the later Han (25-220 A.D.) Dynasties. 
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of declaring apocryphal or interpolated every text or passage which 
is not in agreement with our own way of reconstituting history. 
This is a reproach that can be made to modern Chinese historical 
science, which is otherwise extremely brilliant and learned. 

In the present case, it is certain that Wang Mang and the 
scholars who worked for him had an interest in accrediting the 
idea that the virtue of the Han was Fire, their symbolic color 
Red. It does not follow that it was they who invented the myth 
of the serpent killed by Kao-tsou and interpolated it into the 
text of the Che-ki. On the contrary, this is an extremely significant 
document. 

The story in question, at the beginning of the chapter devoted 
to the biography of the founder of the Han, is one of a series of 
hagiographic legends which tend to prove that Kao-tsou was a 
real Son of Heaven, that he was destined to mount the imperial 
throne. It is not at all doubtful that this hagiography is late, or 
even in part interpolated into the work of Sseu-ma Ts’ien, but 
there is a chance that precisely the myth of the serpent and of 
the two sons of emperors, so suspect to the historians, is con- 
temporary with the revolt. 

The civil war which ended the Ts’in Dynasty began in 209 
with the rebellion of two men of popular origin, two soldiers, 
Tch’en Cheng and Wou Kouang. At the moment when they 
decided to revolt, they were in cantonment, and to incite the other 
men to join their cause they talked of heaven. They wrote with 
red crayon on a piece of material the words “Tch’en Cheng will 
be king,” and then pretended to discover this text in the stomach 
of a fish. To confirm this miracle, they invented a second. Wou 
Kouang, hidden in a neighboring temple, imitating the voice of 
a fox, shouted: * “The great Tch’ou will be elevated, Tch’en Cheng 
will be king.” Thus was presaged the resurrection of the kingdom 
of Tch’ou, formerly the most powerful rival of Ts’in at the time 
of the struggles for the conquest of the empire. These miraculous 
phenomena impressed the men of the contingent, who immedi- 
ately saw in Tch’en Cheng the Son of Heaven designated by the 
divinity. 

1$ The fox has always played an important role in Chinese folklore. The 


three old foxes were considered to be gifted with great magic powers, or even 
capable of entering into relations with the celestial divinities. 
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Kao-tsou too was a man of the people. A petty functionary 
in his native town of P’ei, situated in the ancient kingdom of 
Tch’ou, he revolted in the same year as Tch’en Cheng. It is clear 
that he too, as his ambitions took shape, made careful propaganda 
and had circulated marvellous stories certain to move the people. 
Now it is not certain that he was very well acquainted with the 
theory of the Five Virtues, nor that he knew that the court of 
Ts’in had adopted black as its symbolic color. In their place the 
system of the Elements and Colors of Directions, much more 
ancient, was without doubt more popular: for centuries the Ts’in 
(a western kingdom) had sacrificed to the White Emperor. The 
new Son of Heaven, product of Tch’ou (a southern kingdom) was 
naturally the Son of the Red Emperor. There is no reason to let 
the Five Virtues interfere here, nor to imagine a falsification of 
the partisans of Wang Mang. 

Also, the hypothesis of such a falsification must be done away 
with because of a decisive fact: during the civil war, the Han ar- 
mies carried red banners. Red was, therefore, certainly the emblem 
of the partisans of Kao-tsou and the myth of the serpent explains 
the choice of this color. It is only when he took the title of 
emperor that Kao-tsou changed his emblem, adopting purely and 
simply the black of Ts’in Che houang-ti. One can object that when 
the discussions about the dynastic virtue took place during the 
first Han reigns no one suggested the necessity of adopting Fire 
and Red until the very end of this dynasty. This is because Fire 
could not be considered because it had been the virtue of the 
Tcheou. Even the discussions which ended in the emperor Wou’s 
adoption of the color yellow prove that neither red nor black had 
been considered to represent the virtue of the Han. Red, however, 
remained the symbol of the dynasty when it was restored after 
the fall of Wang Mang. He had created in his own interest a 
myth of the Red Lieou (Lieou was the name of Kao-tsou’s family). 
One of his means for making acceptable the idea that he was 
destined to replace the Han was that which Tch’en Cheng had 
used: he produced miraculous and explicit texts by which heaven 
clearly manifested its will to confide the Mandate to him. 

The Chinese people have always been very sensitive to 
prophecies, to prodigies of all sorts expressing the will of heaven. 
These were naturally very numerous in times of crisis, when the 
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fall of a dynasty was manifested by a series of catastrophes 
(droughts, floods, epidemics, crickets, earthquakes, eclipses etc.). 
It was then that the rumor spread that a new Son of Heaven 
would appear, that a new era was being prepared; it was then 
that one saw troops of peasants form, carrying ensigns (painted 
eyebrows, red banners, green caps or yellow turbans) and following 
the first adventurer marked by a “sign.” Sometime it was the entire 
population of a province that, seized with a messianic fervor, 
poured out onto the highways in search of a savior. It is in this 
atmosphere of mystic excitement that dynasties were made and 
unmade. It is natural that these prodigies and significant phe- 
nomena were carefully recorded and interpreted by the scholars 
and historians: all the dynastic histories devote a chapter to them 
entitled Discussion of the Five Elements. It was in effect by means 
of the theories of Yin and Yang that they explained the nature 
of abnormal phenomena and that they drew lessons to the ad- 
vantage of the prince. Was he not responsible for the cosmic 
order? It was his conduct and that of his entourage that was 
reflected by nature, it was for him to expiate if some disorder 
interrupted the universal harmony. History offered famous prece- 
dents in this respect: You, the founder of the Hia and T’ang the 
founder of the Yin had to confess their faults and expiate their 
victory. This religious rule was reaffirmed by the emperor Wen 
of the Han (180-157) when he proclaimed: “The Heavenly Way 
(Tien Tao) wishes calamities to be born of detestable actions and 
prosperity to come as the result of virtue. The faults of all the 
functionaries must have their origins in me. Now the functionaries, 
called secret invokers, place the responsibility for faults on their 
inferiors, and so bring to light my own lack of virtue. It is this 
which I will in no way admit; I suppress this function.”” The 
emperor Wen thus wanted to put an end to a practice which 
spared the sovereign the charge of expiating sins: he suppressed 
the invokers whose mission was to place the calamity secretly on 
the shoulders of an inferior. It is improbable that his successors 
had the same scruples, and it seems that the emperor Wou found 
the means of turning aside the misfortune which should have 
struck him. 


1 Mém. hist. Ul, pp. 473 ff. 
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Religion and Politics in the China of the Ts’ and the Han 


The concept of “government” in ancient China had not the 
same meaning as for us. To govern was, above all, a magico- 
religious function: it was not a matter of laws and regimentations. 
Basically all the thinkers agreed on this point; it was only in its 
realization that they differed. To remain in the time of the Han, 
two concepts shared the people’s allegiance, at least in appearence: 
Confucianism and Taoism. The philosophers belonging to these 
two fundamental currents of Chinese thought were on both sides 
equally preoccupied with questions concerning “government.” 
Both proposed to furnish counsel and practical methods for 
becoming holy (Cheng), a man blessed with a beneficial virtue, 
to the prince. To acquire such virtue, it was necessary for the 
prince above all to bring the rhythm of his life into agreement 
with the universal rhythm, so that he could identify himself with 
the great principle of the cosmic order, the Tao. But the Confucians 
had moral, ritual and religious recipes for attaining this end; the 
Taoists had magic or mystic systems. One mustn’t think, however, 
that for the Chinese of this time these were irreconcilable attitudes 
or conceptions. Indeed, in the ruling classes the two doctrines 
were often accepted and practiced by the same person, Confucian- 
ism in public life, Taoism in private life. Even more, in the atti- 
tude of some emperors it is very difficult to say what is due to 
the influence of one and what to the other. Such a case is the 
emperor Wou (Wou-ti: 141-87). 

It is under the reign of this emperor that the first Han dynasty 
saw the height of its giory and power; it is he who gave the 
Chinese state its fundamental structure, thus completing the work 
of Ts’in Che houang-ti. Now this sovereign favored Confucianism, 
which for the first time took the position of an official and orthodox 
doctrine. The triumph of this school was inevitable. It was in its 
midst that the only specialists who could give China the insti- 
tutions wanted by the majority of the people grew up. The ex- 
perience of the Ts’in, who would have liked to govern with the 
aid of the methods of the school of laws, had failed; that of the 
first Han emperors, who had been largely inspired by the Taoist 
concept of “non-intervention” (wou-wei) and had practiced a 
laissez-faire politics, had good results in the beginning, but in the 
long run, risked leading to anarchy. Confucianism, practicing the 
middle way, restored respect for the hierarchy and for the tra- 
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ditional values, but tried at the same time to moderate despotism 
by morality and by religious fear. This last point is important. 
If the question of the dynastic virtue constituted a problem of high 
political importance, it is certainly because it established the divine 
right of the dynasty, but also because it reaffirmed and systematized 
an old principle: that of the precariousness of the Heavenly 
Mandate. Heaven gives its investiture only as a temporary title, 
it maintains it as long as the reigning virtue is new and vigorous. 
When this virtue becomes old and corrupt, another virtue must 
replace it. Heaven lets people know that the time has come to 
change an era, that it is ready to confer the Mandate on another 
family, by presages. The members of government had the right 
to remonstrate with the sovereign, and they normally did this by 
pointing out the natural phenomena interpreted as “signs.” These 
could be acts which had really occurred recently; but these 
could also be real or invented precedents recorded by historians. 
The plea to the throne was therefore a warning. It must be added 
that the presages were used not only to criticize the emperor, but 
also by one political faction against another.” The scholars of this 
time were, as we see, well versed in the occult sciences condemned 
by Confucius. Very different from the first disciples of the master, 
they were hardly to be distinguished, in fact, from the “recipe” 
men, the magicians, alchemists and soothsayers (fang-che) who 
intrigued at the court of the great. These fang-che represented 
the syncretist tendency of the time. Some, those of Yen and Ts’i 
(actually the provinces of Hopei and Shantung), propagated the 
ideas of Tseou Yen; others defended those of Houang-ti and Lao 
tseu; still others spread Wei-chou, or Tch’an-wei, very curious 
apocryphal books attached to the Confucian classics, of which 
they were a sort of gnostic branch, and which had a considerable 
influence. All these famg-che did not form different schools, by 
the way; certain ones simply specialized in one or the other of 
these disciplines. Certain of these thaumaturges and charlatans 
acquired high posts and played an important role in the entourage 
of Ts’in Che houang-ti and especially that of Wou-ti. And so 


16 W. Eberhard, The Political Function of Astronomy and Astronomers in 
Han China in Fairbank, ed., Chinese Thought and Institutions, Chicago, 1957. 
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it is a very mitigated Confucianism which gave the Han their 
institutions, and particularly, their religious institutions. 

At the time of the Tcheou, the lords worshiped their ancestors 
and the divinities of their territory. The latter were represented 
by the altar of earth (che) and by the cults called wang (sacrifices 
made “long distance”). There was a whole hierarchy of gods of 
the earth corresponding to the political or administrative divisions. 
In the case of the Son of Heaven and of the sovereign lords, each 
had two gods of the earth: one established for the good of the 
people, called the great god of the earth or the god of the regional 
earth; and the other, called the god of the royal or lordly earth, 
as the case might be, assuring the prosperity and authority of the 
reigning house. 

The great god of the royal earth (imperial under the Han) 
had a rectangular altar (for the earth, in the traditional concept, 
was square). Each of the four faces was made of earth of the 
color corresponding to one of the directions of space, and the 
center was yellow. In the home of a lord, the altar of regional 
earth was all of a single color, corresponding to the direction of 
the fief in relation to the capital. When the Son of Heaven in- 
vested a vassal, he did it by giving him a clump of earth of the 
desired color from one of the sections of his own altar of the earth. 

Beyond their gods of the earth, the lords of feudal China 
sacrificed only to the gods of their territory, to those of the 
mountains and rivers which were “within reach of their looks:” 
these were the sacrifices called wang, from a term meaning “to 
look afar.” Each lord had his wang and no prince, in a time where 
feudal principles of morality and religion still reigned, would have 
usurped the prerogatives of his neighbors in offering sacrifices to 
the gods of their territory, for that would have been the equivalent 
of an attempt at annexation. 

In addition to these cults common to all the lords, the king 
had to himself the right to sacrifice to heaven. When the old 
feudal order ceased to be respected, when the “Combatant King- 
doms” began to destroy each other and to snap up the territories 
of the defeated, lords also annexed new gods, and the most 
ambitious manifested the intention of sacrificing to the supreme 
divinity, to heaven itself. But that was a serious act, without 
measure, a defiance hurled at men and gods. This is why the lords 
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of Ts’in were content to prepare their enterprise slowly. Not yet 
daring to sacrifice to heaven as a whole, they created the cults 
of the Ti who represented sectors of the heavens. During the first 
Han reigns, the sacrifice Kiao to heaven was none other than 
that which was offered to the Five Emperors. 

Kao-tsou, after having installed the altars of the celestial 
emperors, re-established the various cults that existed formerly, 
particularly those of the gods of the earth. These were masculine 
gods. Now one characteristic of Chinese philosophical and religious 
thought is the dualism represented above all by the opposition of 
the principles Yin and Yang, but which is marked also by a 
polarity of the sacred. All sacred power is double, the sacred 
objects and the gods go in sexual couples. From then on, in the 
face of heaven, Yang and male, a cult of the earth, Yin and 
female, grew up. However, the texts are silent on the subject of 
such a cult among the Tcheou kings. But that would be easily 
explained if one supposes that the cult of the feminine earth was 
a privilege reserved for the queen. The institution of the male 
gods of the earth, of a purely political character, could not fail 
to appear in the midst of a feudal organization which depended 
on the recognition of masculine privilege. But the importance of 
the feminine group within the women’s apartments never ceased 
to weigh against the male authority in public life. This feminine 
group had its own cults; there is no reason not to believe that 
the queen had the privilege of sacrificing to the earth as the king 
had that of sacrificing to heaven. However, from the moment 
the authority of the sovereign pretended to universality, the 
necessity of a sacrifice to the earth imposed itself.’ Also, in 113 
B.C., the emperor Wou who had just made a sacrifice Kiao, held 
council and said: “Now I have made in person the sacrifice Kiao 
to the emperors above, but I have not sacrificed to the sovereign 
earth. The rites, therefore, do not correspond.” He established the 
sanctuary on a hill in the shape of a rump, where they erected 
five altars, the emperor and his assistants officiating in yellow 
robes; the victims were buried. It was the time when, on the 
counsel of the fang-che, the emperor Wou was seeking to do 
what Kao-tsou had not wanted or dared to do: to inaugurate a 


 M. Granet, Civilisation chinoise, p. 449. 
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Religion and Politics in the China of the Ts’in and the Han 


new era, to affirm the religious existence of his dynasty in choosing 
the virtue of the Han and proclaiming that heaven accorded him 
the investiture. Three years after having inaugurated the cult of 
the sovereign earth, he accomplished a ceremony of exceptional 
character, an act of high religious and political import: he made 
to heaven and earth the sacrifices Fong and Chan on the T’ai-chan. 

The T’ai-chan (Supreme Mountain), is one of the most famous 
mountains in China.” It rises in the province of Ts’i, not far from 
the frontiers of the small principality of Lou, homeland of 
Confucius. Originally, this mountain was only one of the gods 
to which the lords of Ts’i offered the sacrifice wang. But as it 
was considered the highest mountain in the world, since Confucius 
himself considered it a very venerable holy place, its religious 
importance soon surpassed the limits of the principalities of Chan- 
tong. At the time of the empire, it was one of the five sacred 
peaks, the Peak of the East.” With this title, because the orient 
is not only the source of light, but also the origin of all life, the 
T’ai-chan was considered the principle of life and death, a divinity 
bringing about births and taking up the dead. But even before 
the institution of the Five Peaks, which cannot antedate the 
foundation of the empire by very much, the T’ai-chan had the 
advantage over the other famous mountains of being the holy 
mountain of one of the most ancient Chinese regions and one 
very rich in prestigious cults. According to old myths, the coasts 
of Chan-tong had been inhabited by Manbirds, in relation with 
a sun cult. Left over in popular belief was the conviction that off 
the coasts of Ts’i there existed marvellous islands inhabited by 
spirits possessing the drug of immortality. The wise men of the 
province of Ts’i affirmed that it was possible to enter into relations 
with these spirits and to become immortal. The various local cults 
of the province of Ts’i, and among them that of T’ai-chan, thus 


18 Edouard Chavannes has devoted an important work to this mountain: Le 
T’ai chan, essai de monographie d’un culte chinois, Paris, 1910. In an appendix 
there is a fine study of the god of the Earth. 


19 The history of the five sacred peaks (the four directions and the center) 
is not well known, but their institution, such as it existed under the Han, must 
go back to the time of the Combatant Kingdoms, although they are given a much 
greater antiquity by myths. 
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found themselves indissolubly linked with the search for immor- 
tality. Also, Ts’in Che houang-ti and then Wou-ti attached great 
importance to these holy places, visiting them several times, and 
the first emperor had his famous steles erected there. And it was 
at T’ai-chan that they held the most solemn sacrifices. 

The sacrifice Fong was for heaven and was made on an altar 
erected at the summit of a mountain; the sacrifice Chan, for the 
earth, was made at the foot of the mountain. In the first, the 
offerings were burnt; in the second, they were buried in a ditch. 
The aim of this double ceremony was to announce to heaven and 
earth the success of the dynasty and the reception of the Mandate. 
Although some texts claim that it was a solemnity accomplished 
from highest antiquity on and by numerous sovereigns, the first 
who certainly celebrated these sacrifices was the emperor Wou, 
in 110 B.C. But a little before, in 119, the general Ho K’iu-p’ing, 
who had won a great victory in Central Asia, had made the 
sacrifice Fong; for this purpose he had elevated a cairn at the 
summit of a mountain. The word fong in its proper meaning 
designates a rising of earth which one makes to mark a limit or 
a frontier, and, by extension, designated the investiture which a 
sovereign conferred on a vassal and which authorized the latter 
to erect an altar of the earth, also giving him the quality of an 
enfiefed lord. The commentator of the History of the Han explains 
the meaning of the fong of Ho K’iu-p'ing by saying: “one elevates 
the summit of the mountain, and by thus increasing the amplitude 
of the visible horizon, enlarges one’s domain.” Other generals, 
who had also conquered foreign territories, were content to elevate 
metal columns, which were supported so that they formed little 
hillocks of stone and earth. These columns assured the stability 
of the conquered territory no less than a mountain, for they served 
to hold in submission the demons, and particulalrly the subter- 
ranean monsters, of the annexed domain. In both cases, fog or 
column, it was a matter of taking possession of a new territory, 
not by assigning limits by tracing a frontier, but by instituting a 
sacred center. The example of the sacrifice offered by Ho K’iu- 
ping leaves no doubt as to the meaning of this ceremony: it was 
a rite of taking possession and of triumph. 

And so the emperor Wou made the sacrifices Fong and Chan 
on T’ai-chan, the ancient wang of the province of Ts’i which had 
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become the wang of the entire empire. But he did it after much 
hesitation and after taking great precautions. The ceremony was 
performed under mysterious conditions, as well: the emperor 
mounted to the summit of the mountain accompanied by a single 
officer attached to his person, the son of Ho K’iu-p’ing. Now, the 
young man died suddenly some days later; there is hardly any 
doubt that this death was connected with the sacrifice. While the 
father celebrated the triumph of the Han over the barbarians, 
it was on the son that the emperor turned the danger that had 
menaced him himself. What was the misfortune in question? We 
find here once more, still living under the Han, old religious 
concepts attested to by the myths. 

The most ancient sovereigns succeeded each other traditionally 
not from father to son, but from sovereign to minister, the former 
ceding the power to the latter. The Confucian texts present this 
procedure as demonstrating the high disinterestedness of these 
wise men who held their moral values higher than their private 
and family interests. But the non-Confucian texts show that this 
fable conceals a less amiable reality: the old sovereign was chased 
out of the city by the new one. There is even a possibility that 
he was killed unless, having enough energy left, he killed the 
minister instead. Ritually, the theme is presented as follows: a 
new chief must inaugurate a new order in the world, and in order 
to do this he must expel the expired virtues of his predecessor. 
But in doing this, he himself commits a dangerous act that pollutes 
him; he must expiate his triumph. He does this by dismembering 
a victim, human or animal, whose limbs are then thrown out 
the four gates of the square city: this victim is only a substitute 
for the chief himself.” 

This is why the sacrifice Fong was redoubtable for the emperor 
who offered it: his purpose was to announce to heaven the success 
of the dynasty and his taking possession of the empire, but at 
the same time it was an expiatory rite by which the sovereign 
offered himself as a sacrifice to the divinity. He had to be very 
sure of himself, the investiture of heaven must have been attested 
to by a series of prodigies, to hope that the god would consent to 
take a substitute victim. 


20 Granet, Danses et Légendes, pp. 213 ff. 
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The emperor Wou renewed these sacrifices every four years, 
but in every case the ceremonies mut have had the same secret 
character, for the historians do not describe them. But after the 
emperor Wou the ceremony became a public solemnity about 
which we are well informed.” This comprised: 1) the sacrifices 
offered to heaven and earth; 2) the deposition in two stone coffers, 
disposed on the place of the two sacrifices, of two texts engraved 
on tablets of jade, which were confided to the mountain so that 
it could transmit them to the divinities for whom they were 
destined. These writings announced the success of the dynasty and 
implored the protection of the divinities; but, in the case of the 
emperor Wou, the prayer certainly asked also for immortality, as 
is indicated by the proposals made to the emperor by one of his 
wise men, who counseled him as follows: 1) he should sacrifice 
in the alchemical furnace, which would permit him to enter into 
relations with the supernatural beings; 2) with the aid of the latter, 
gold should be made; 3) with this gold, a vessel should be con- 
structed which would have a magic effect on food, thanks to which 
the emperor would acquire prolonged longevity; 4) this longevity 
would make it possible to enter into relations with the spirits of 
the marvellous isles; 5) “When you have seen these spirits and 
when you have made the sacrifices Fong and Chan, then you will 
not die.” For the emperor Wou, the ceremonies Fong and Chan 
had a multiple efficacity: they sanctioned the glory of the Han, 
they eliminated the sins and bad influences of past eras, they pre- 
pared his own apotheosis. 

These are the same mystic aspirations, it seems, which led to 
a noticeable change in the worship regularly rendered to heaven. 
Until that time, one sacrificed to the five Ti; now the fang-che 
suddenly proposed to the emperor Wou that he sacrifice to a triad 
formed by the three Ones, the One of Heaven (T’ien-yi), the One 
of Earth (Ti-yi) and the Supreme One (T’ai-yi). The latter also 
became the most eminent divinity of heaven. As for the Five 
Emperors, they were now no more than the assistants of T’ai-yi. 
The cult of the Three Ones, who are visibly identical (but under 
new names borrowed from the Taoist vocabulary) with the three 
Houang of Ts’in Che houang-ti, was instituted at almost the same 


*! Chavannes, Le T’ai chan, ch. III: “Textes relatifs aux sacrifices Fong 
et Chan”. 
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time as that of the sovereign earth. The sacrifices to T’ai-yi and 
to the Five Emperors were soon held in a building called Ming- 
t'ang (Hall of Illumination), the construction of which was linked 
with the emperor Wou’s second celebration of the ceremony Fong 
in 106. Already in the time of the emperor Wen, and then at the 
accession of the emperor Wou, the question of the erection of 
the Ming-t’ang had been raised by the scholars. The latter attached 
great importance to the construction of this religious edifice which 
they said was an ancient institution and which they considered 
indispensable to the government. The Ming-t’ang was a temple 
which was the symbolic image of the world: the base was square 
like the earth, the roof a rounded thatch like heaven. Opinions 
differed as to the disposition of its interior, but the essential thing 
was that it should contain five or nine compartments disposed in 
a cross. Throughout the year, the sovereign had to circulate in 
the Ming-t’ang and, placing himself each month in the proper 
direction, clad in the corresponding color, to promulgate the 
“Monthly Ordinances.” Monthly Ordinances (Yue ling) is the title 
of a work inserted in the classic collection Mémoires sur les rites 
(Li-Ri).” For each month there is indicated in particular: astro- 
nomic and calendar information; the emperor above (Ti) and the 
tutelary spirit, the number, the flavor, the element, the color; 
what must be done and what not; the natural sanctions which 
would intervene if the sovereign promulgated co-signs proper to 
another season. Of course, the space which the emperor must 
occupy each month in the Ming-t’ang was also indicated. One 
remarkable point should be noted: at the end of the third month 
of summer, the emperor dressed in yellow, took his place at the 
center, thus giving both year and space a center. 

This liturgy of the Ming-t’ang, as it appears in the Ywe-ling, 
implies a series of spatio-temporal correspondences which make 
the cosmos a great organism containing everything.’ Not only 


* There is a French translation of the Li-ki by S. Couvreur, S.J., Ho kien 
fou, 1913; the Ywe-ling is described in Volume I, pp. 330 ff. of this translation. 


23 The frame of reference is naturally that of the Five Elements, but you will 
note that the system applied here is not reconcilable with the Five Virtues: 1) the 
latter succeed each other in the order of triumph, while the elements succeed each 
other in the order of the seasons, which is also the order of generation. 2) in one 
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must the sovereign circulate in this way in the interior of the 
temple—a circulation which is the equivalent of a deplacement 
imitating the route of the sun into the diverse provinces of the 
empire’—but he must submit his whole vital and dietetic rhythm 
to the seasonal order in conformity with the indications given by 
the Ywe-ling and other works. It is in this way that the rituals, 
in according the organism of the sovereign with that of the cosmos, 
were intended to make him a saint. If this adaptation had been 
perfect, the emperor would have attained the ideal which consisted 
in governing while remaining immobile, sitting on the throne 
facing south, creating order by the sole power of his religious 
virtue, his Tao-to. 

This ideal of non-intervention (wow-wei) was not exclusively 
Taoist property, but these believed in it more than the Confucians 
and taught that it could and should be taught by all. Nonetheless, 
it is above all the emperor whom they had to try to convince. 
That the Taoists who are considered individualists and mystics 
were no less interested in the problems of government than other 
thinkers is affirmed by the bibliographic chapter of the History 
of the Han. Under the rubric of the Taoist school, the authors of 
this catalogue have noted that which in their opinion characterized 
these philosophers: the school of Tao, they write, comes from the 
seigneurial archivists, whose function was to note chronologically 
the ancient and modern examples illustrating the law (Tao) of 
successes and failures, of life and death, of fortune and misfortune; 
it is in meditating on these lessons of the past that one learns to 
value the essential, the root of all phenomena, that one under- 
stands, consequently, the necessity for realizing in oneself a perfect 
vacuity, for abasing and humiliating oneself in order to be able 
to survive. And the authors add: These are the precepts (to be 
exact: the recipes) concerning the prince who reigns facing south. 


case, the color of the ritual ornaments of the emperor is determined once and for 
all by the dynastic virtue, while in the other he changes ornaments with each 
season. 


*$ Tradition had it that the emperor undertook a tour of the empire every 


five years, beginning with the East and following the route of the sun. Cf. Granet, 
La Pensée chinoise, pp. 102 ff. 
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The Taoist philosophy was conceived not as an amusement for 
dreamers and metaphysicians, but as an efficacious and valuable 
technique for the government of the world. This is why works 
like the Lu-che-tch’ouen-ts'ieou or the Houai-nan-tseou, which both 
discuss essentially questions concerning government, which both 
contain Monthly Ordinances’ and attach great importance to the 
ritual of the Ming-t’ang, present the Taoist mystique as definitive 
and as the only method worthy of the saint. For them, the Supreme 
One (T’ai-yi) is not a divinity whose protection may be assured 
through sacrifices, it is none other than the Tao, the unique princi- 
ple of natural order. The role of the sovereign is not to substitute 
himself for this supreme virtue, but on the contrary to identify 
himself with it. If the kings of high antiquity wore head-covers 
with pearl fringes covering their eyes and ears, this was to assure 
their inner purity. The saint carefully watches over his sensual 
organs, openings through which his vital spirits could escape, 
because the desires and temptations are only so many occasions 
for the loss of the soul. If the inner life is preserved in its original 
purity, then intimate and permanent communication is established 
with heaven. Now, this vertical communication is the condition 
for the horizontal shining of the virtue of the saint, and makes 
his influence reach the ends of the world. This is why the supreme 
art of government does not consist in the making of laws, but 
in exercising this spiritual influence, infinitely more efficacious than 
any physical action. 

The chief who has known how to achieve perfect communion 
with heaven, either by the ceremonies of the cult, or by asceticism, 
acquires a mystic power of attraction which is verified when his 
vassals come to give him homage in the Ming-t’ang at the same 
time that faraway peoples pour in to bring him tribute. It is then 
that the Son of Heaven appears in all his glory, seated immobile 
on a throne in the center of the temple, facing south, surrounded 
by lords disposed in a square around the platform and oriented 
according to their ranks; but, it is above all, the presence of the 
barbarians come from the frontiers of the empire who bear witness 


25 In addition to the Li-ki, the Ywe-ling occurs as well, but with some textual 
differences in these two works. The Houai-nan-tseu was edited under the reign of 
the emperor Wou. 
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to the power of the splendor of perfect saintliness. This is why 
the Ming-t’ang, the temple of the government, is defined by the 
Li-ki as the place where the hierarchy of the vassals is manifest 
(ming): the order created by saintliness is an hierarchic order 
of men and things. 

It is not to be doubted that in the beginning of the imperial 
era the Chinese monarchy had a theocratic character. The emperor 
was the representative of heaven and governed in its name; more, 
he united in his person the combined virtues of heaven and earth 
and those of all sacred powers, the Five Emperors above, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the mountains and the rivers. 

However, this character was soon tempered by various factors: 
in the first place, the ideal moderators of Confucianism; but also 
the theory of the Five Virtues linked to that of the Celestial 
Mandate, the responsibility for natural or social disorders, the right 
of censure reserved for the scholars, and finally the asceticism 
which Taoism imposed on the candidates for immortality. All 
these constituted efficacious brakes on the pride and desire for 
power of the potentates. On the other hand, from the end of the 
Han Dynasty, the religious character of the monarchy becomes 
tenuous and takes a more moral aspect: there again, it is the 
Confucian influence that is decisive. However, this transformation 
which turned a god living on earth into “the father and the mother 
of the people” is the doing of the intellectuals, of the scholars, 
and is valid for them; but it is clear that among the peasant 
masses the myth of the Son of Heaven remained, sustained by 
the representatives of the court as well as by the chiefs of secret 
societies where volunteers were recruited, in times of trouble, for 
pretenders believing themselves invested with the Mandate. And 
it is impossible to see how, without the integrating power of this 
myth, the cohesion of so vast an empire could have been main- 
tained, or reconstituted after periods of dissolution. For the people, 
the emperor remained a mysterious and faraway personage, the 
unique intercessor between the world of men and the supreme 
divinity. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY 


OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL CULT 


' By its method of posing problems successively, the curiosity 
. of modern historians towards antiquity may sometimes give the 
impression of snobism or of complaisance towards a “fashion,” 
even when it is actually following a logical bent: just before the 
last war the multiplication of works on the “imperial cult,” or the 
“imperial mystique” of the first centuries of our era, presented 
dangerous temptations for exploitation in interpretations favorable 
to the rule of personal authority.’ Notably in Germany, the most 
serious and objective study of the notion of “principat” among 
the first Caesars found itself compromised even by the vocabulary 
with which the Latin words were translated: how many disser- 
tations of articles appeared at that time on ancient “Fuehrertum”! 


Translated by T. Jaeger. 


! The text of this article corresponds, essentially, with that of a lecture given 
under the same title at the College Philosophique in March 1959. 


“td 


Jean Gagé 


Although the greatest part of the specialists engaged in these 
studies retained its objectivity and sang-froid, a new reflection has 
been useful to them. The concrete conditions of the ancient cult 
are quite well defined; less acceptable are the mistaken illusions 
of certain modern historians. It is, however, clear, some twenty 
years after the tragic crisis, that this historical movement had 
sincere motives, and that its results remain beneficial on the scien- 
tific level.” Today, when the subject may be considered not, certain- 
ly, exhausted, but at least quite completely explored, the history 
of the “cult devoted to the Roman emperors’—as one said at the 
time of Beurlier—is being replaced by a more and more de- 
manding exactitude in profundity of perspective, and is worthy 
of the attention of sociologists as of historians of religion, and of 
the divine or at least sacred monarchies of the ancient world. The 
works of H. Frankfort on the kingdoms of Babylon and Egypt 
are good preparation for this study; and one cannot ignore the 
christianized vestiges which the Roman system bequeathed to the 
Byzantine Empire. The desire for precision in the determination 
of influences, indeed of lines of descent, forbids the Roman 
phenomenon to be considered separately; it even happens, I be- 
lieve, that this scruple goes beyond its purpose. The main danger 
in these matters is that of confusing indirect or diffuse influences 
with direct borrowings. To take an example over which the admi- 
rable method of Franz Cumont can triumph, when manipulated 
as it was by Cumont himself, or which can produce sophism if 
applied too schematically: when, at the time of Augustus and the 
first development of the cult of his genius in Italy, the Parthian 
king saw himself (as is proved by a Greek inscription of Susa) 
honored in the same manner for his daimon, practically a helleni- 
zed figure of the Iranian fravashi, it does not follow at all that the 
Rome of this time, still under the influence of anti-oriental pro- 
paganda from the time of Actium, owed anything at all to a 
Parthian or Mazdean influence. This concomitance, striking as 
it is, comes from distant traditions, but each of the two civilizations 


* See, p. ex., the recently published volume in the “Bibliotheque de Théologie” 
of Louvain, Series III, Vol. 5, by L. Cerfaux and J. Tondriau, Un concurrent ax 
christianisme: le culte des souverains dans la civilisation gréco-romaine (1956), 
which has a very complete bibliography. 
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The Psychology of the Roman Imperial Cult 


added its own elements, its specific conscience. For thirty years 
now a controversy in these studies, sometimes latent and sometimes 
open, has placed in opposition those who hold the orientalizing 
theory and the defenders of Rome’s relative originality. We don’t 
intend to enter into this debate in detail here, because out of 
multiple components a unified system was developed fairly early, 
indisputably to the profit of the Roman emperor; and _ because 
from this moment on, if the old oriental traditions seem to pene- 
trate through this cult all the way to the West, one can maintain, 
conversely, that something of the Roman and Western discipline 
of the state passed into these oriental provinces; above all because, 
at all times and particularly at the beginning of this movement, 
the essential factor is, after all, to be found in the religious or 
spiritual dispositions of the society of the Roman empire, and 
in the behavior of a collective conscience. Original inquiries, such 
as those of von Premerstein, have already shown that the insti- 
tution of the persona! power of the princeps, at least in Italy, was 
the result of a massive phenomenon in which groups of “clients” 
converged. This idea can be traced all the way to the divinization 
of the prince, where for a long time the notion exists, borrowed 
from domestic religion, of cultural homage rendered to a paternal 
and protective power. The remarks which you are about to read 
tend above all to show which, in this imperial Roman world, 
were the circumstances or reasons which made acceptable or 
natural an exceptionally superstitious concept, or, if one prefers, 
an exceptionally sacred representation of the functions of the 
chief governing the empire. 

In a purely morphological and institutional perspective, it has 
been possible for historians of “synthesis” to consider Augustus’s 
achievement of high priesthood, in the year 12 B.C., as the point 
of departure for the Byzantine “caesaropapacy,” the union in one 
person of civil power and religious authority. I believe this view 


3 Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats, Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen 
Akad. der Wissensch., 1937, 15. Several aspects of the problem have been 
taken up again since then: see notably the series of articles by A. Alfoldi 
in the Museum Helreticum of 1952, pp. 204-241, of 1953, pp. 101-124, and of 
1954, pp. 133-139; and our essay on “Les Clientéles triomphales de la République 
romaine,” in the Revue historique, Vol. CCXVIII, 1957. 
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to be oversimplified and almost inexact, primatily because it was 
much more important for the first emperor, already the son of 
a deified Caesar—divi filius—to be Augustus than it was to be 
summus pontifex: he bore this title since January, 27 B.C. The 
Senate had given it to him in preference to the name of Romulus, 
but its resonance was hardly different since, through the inaugural 
vocabulary, the word evoked the auspices of the foundation of 
Rome, and the exceptional power of communicating with the 
divine forces of the heavens and obtaining from them a lasting, 
perhaps eternal, blessing for the city and its empire. The Roman 
emperor will always be a founding father; Commodius will take 
this theme literally and, going back beyond Romulus, make his 
god Hercules the true first conditor. It is probably from this Roman 
theme that the notion—already flourishing at the time of Com- 
modius, and certainly of ancient oriental, not Italian, origin—was 
developed more and more strongly that the prince by his coming, 
was a guarantor or restorer of the whole cosmic order, of a 
saeculum felix, of a fruitful and virtually new human generation, 
etc. But just as significant for us as the hesitation between Romulus 
and Augustus, is the role which Munatius Plancus played in these 
decisions of January 27. This intelligent “rallié,” who made the 
definitive suggestion, had just come back from the court of 
Alexandria, where for several years he had been an arbiter of 
elegance, if not a simple entertainer, for Antony and Cleopatra. 
With such antecedents, and in the situation resulting from the 
battle of Actium, it goes without saying that this person could 
not make Octavius, in Italy, take up the mythological masquerades 
at which he had been present. Playing now the part of a Roman 
nationalist, he catered gladly to Augustus’s archaic tendencies in 
an adequate religious vocabulary. But at the same time, no doubt 
sincerely, he profited from the experiences he had lived through: 
the resounding fall of Dionysos and of Aphrodite-Isis in Alexan- 
dria by no means meant that the conqueror could revert to a 
purely rational and political concept of a Roman magistrature, 
not even a supreme and renovated one. A sacralization was 
necessary. But could East and West, Italy and the diverse provinces, 
senators and slaves, understand this in the same way? 

We know better and better today what oracular propaganda 
surrounded, and in general even encouraged, the mises en scéne 
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The Psychology of the Roman Imperial Cult 


of Cleopatra and Antony around Alexandria. I think we still 
underestimate the pressure that they continued to exert on the 
regime and even on the person of Augustus. He thought, no doubt, 
that he was free of it, or at least that he alone felt it, when, 
having constructed the new temple of Apollo on the Palatine, 
he had the collection of sibylline oracles—duly selected, recopied 
where necessary, in a word, authentic—placed there. But his 
apollonism, if it helped him to reconquer the neo-pythagorean 
cenacles and the favor of philosophic circles, soon turned out to 
be insufficient to control, not to mention absorb, the new oracular 
propagand sent out persistently by the East. It would be necessary, 
a century later, for Nero to dress as Mithras (to crown Tridatus, 
himself called Helios in an inscription recently discovered in 
Garni, as king of Armenia), for him to confuse the Apollo of 
Augustus himself with a purely solar god such as the one of 
Rhodes, to win the sympathy of the “magi,” probably identical 
with the powerful “maguseans” whose role was reconstructed by 
Fr. Cumont and J. Bidez. We will find this problem again a propos 
of the conflict between a purely imperial style and a certain 
“royal” style. Let us return for the moment to the sacerdotal roles. 

Indeed, as grand pontiffs the Roman Caesars were the religious 
chiefs of the empire until Constantine, but this power was in 
religious administration rather than in the direction of faith, and 
played little part, I think, in the development of the imperial cult. ’ 
It is true that Augustus wanted to be a priest, and that the priest- 
hood—all priesthoods, whose cumulative head he was—seemed 
to him to correspond to his mission as a modern Aeneas and to 
the positively ritual work of restoration which he had undertaken. 
But none of these priesthoods, or almost none of them, imposed 
specifically religious obligations on the Roman emperor, by which 
the watching citizens could consider him devoted to the gods, or 
close to them.’ The exotic priestly meaning of Elagabal, who in 


4 There were, however, some signs in this direction: p. ex. in the rule, 
applied strictly to the obsequies even of Agrippa, that Augustus should neither 
touch nor even see a dead person; or in the precaution to postpone any capital 
punishment while he was in Rome. In spite of the coincidence with the flaminial 
taboos, it is. probable that these abstentions were derived from the August quality 
of the prince (more or less “blessed”), who not only had to be defended from all 
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the third century will have the symbol of his god Hemesis placed 
on the Palatine and will officiate in his honor according to the 
Syrian rite, is something completely different. Even when the 
oriental religions will have become preponderant in the empire, 
one will often see the emperors enter them as initiates but rarely 
as priests, with the possible exception of the cult of Mithras.’ Also, 
at the beginning of the empire the priest is rarely a figure of great 
prestige to the Greco-Roman population. Certainly the imperial 
cult will have its “flaminii” and their dignity, envied from the start, 
will mount so high that at the end of the pagan empire, under 
Julian at the least, these high priests will become the main re- 
ligious authorities in the provinces: a deliberate answer, therefore, 
to the progress of the Christian hierarchy but, because of the semi- 
political nature of the cult, a tendency visible from the beginning. 
One must not confuse this phenomenon, primarily of an adminis- 
trative order, with the meaning of the adoration of the emperor 
as a force serving, or better yet emanating from, the divinity. This 
will be the tendency of the imperial mystique at least in the 
second half of the third century, when the emperor will practically 
be considered the representative of the solar god, himself recog- 
nized as the most preponderant divine power. But how many 
stages there will be before arriving at this point! Not only did 
the sacralization of the Roman emperor not depend on a monarchic 
concept of divinity, concentrating in him the reflections of the 
latter, but one can observe for a long time (especially in the first 
century A.D., and still in the second) that, on the contrary, every 
honest attempt to attribute divine honors to the prince is cate- 
gorically rejected by the believers in a pure and transcendant 
monotheism, first by the Jews and then by the Christians. The 
Roman imperial cult developed in a pagan, polytheistic religious 
atmosphere; in many respects it is the dispersal of divine powers, 
the fragmentation of devotions, the decline in mythological cre- 
profanation but probably also could only retain the power of transmitting the 
blessing of the gods to Rome at this price. 


> The intermediary position will be represented, if you like, by that of a 
Julian, in the fourth century, adoring Helios-Basileus the Sun King as his god, 
acting as his priest rather than as his temporal vicar, and dreaming of an apotheosis 
in which he joins his Mithras in the Beyond (see the end of his Banquet of the 
Caesars). 
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ations and even the banalization of the anthropomorphic repre- 
sentatives of the gods which permitted the nuwmen living and 
acting in the emperor to appear more and more as the most present 
and efficacious divine power. One can also determine that this 
power concentrates in itself all the principal functions of the 
traditional gods, and that it is capable of supplanting them in an 
iconographic system that becomes more and more rigorously 
bound. 

What we have meant to say about the relations between the 
imperial cult and an eventual priestly representation of the emper- 
or can also be put this way: until the great oriental religions 
accustomed a large part of the population—at the beginnings of 
the empire it was only a minority—to see priests actually officiate 
in the honor of the divinity, to transmit for him initiations, grades 
or hopes for the Beyond, the insignificance of pagan priestly 
actions instinctively moved opinion to attribute this role of an 
essential intermediary between human society and the gods to 
the imperial function. The archaeologists have commented for a 
long time on a certain bas-relief of the triumphal arch of Trajan 
at Benevento, where the meeting between Jupiter and the emperor 
seems to express, under the appearances of equal prestige, the idea 
of a formal delegation of authority made by the supreme god in 
favor of the optimus princeps. The most recent works, moreover, 
have made the nuances more precise; they speak less than formerly 
of an “abdication” of Jupiter. The scene is as unmystical as possi- 
ble; it is not exactly mythological either. It is true that the monu- 
ment is a work of official art; but it expresses a more and more 
widespread belief. At this point, too, one finds the empire halfway 
between the dynastic cults of the beginnings of the empire and 
the oriental devotions to which the Syrian emperors will be given. 
In fact, most of the Caesars had a tendency to patronize, in a 
very elastic pantheon, a divinity who was particularly their pro- 
tector; and with the help of Greek flattery this tie of protection 
always tended more or less to an assimilation, and in the best 
cases to the belief in an “epiphany,” of this divinity in the person 
and actions of the prince. We understand better and better today, 
thanks to the progress of our knowledge of imperial astrology, 
the subtle influences—which could not be publicly admitted in 
Rome—that were exercised periodically over the Caesars, not only, 
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as is generally believed, from the time of the oriental monarchic; 
traditions that this false science preserved, but already in the last! 
royal dynasties surviving within the framework of the empire.' 
That of Commagenus, above all, passionately devoted to astral. 
speculations, marked the Roman emperors of the first century. 
and especially Nero, through Balbillus, the favorite astrologer of 
the prince, who was so dishonored for that by the judeo-christiar 
tradition that one has sometimes supposed that he was the basig 
of certain imprecations of the Johannic Apocalypse against cht 
cult of the Beast.’ But all in all this theme, which at the end ot 
the last century was considered essential for the study of thy 
Roman imperial cult, the assimilation of the emperor with officai 
divinities, is rather fallacious. Such identifications favored the 
iconography and confusions which followed in the popular in?- 
agination; religiously speaking, they could not lead very far, excepit 
when the divinity whom the emperor thus approached maintaine 
some power, great sanctuaries and oracles (such as the Apollo gf 
Augustus and Nero; the Hercules of Trojan and above all ¢f 
Commodius, etc.). In fact, the mvmen of the emperor will depend 
above all, from the Severii on, on the omnipotence of the astrfl 
gods, and especially of the solar god; one can easily see, at tike 
moment when Aurelian institutes the official cult in Rome ard 
represents the god under two aspects, that of the Greco-Rom#{n 
Sol, and that of the Syrian Be/ brought back from Palmyra, t 

all the usual anthropomorphic representations become inadequa’e. 
One also begins to find, first on the walls of Doura-Europos, a 
naive but basically sincere and more significant phenomeno 
these are the Syrian astral gods, adopted by the soldiers of 
empire, who begin to be depicted with the appearance and costuyne 
of Roman emperors!’ 


5 Aired since Renan, the problem was recently taken up by St. Giet, |’Ab0- 
calypse et l’histoire, the argument of which has at least made probable the }m- 
portance and reality of the outrageous provocations of the imperial cult at the 
time of the Flavians (according to the author, already in the time of Vespasyan) 
for the origin of the Johannic allegories concerning the Beast. 

7 The studies of H. L’Orange, his articles in the Symbolae Osloenses an his 
recent Studies on the Iconography of Cosmic Kingship in the Ancient Wrld 
(Oslo, 1953), have usefully completed on this subject the authoritative restitution 
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This is one of the keys, I believe, to the psychology of the 
imperial cult. The archaeologists and historians of paleo-christian 
art know that the first effect of the christianization of the empire 
(I mean of imperial power) was not immediately, in great official 
art, to represent the emperor kneeling before his God, but rather 
to transfer to Christ, simultaneously with a vocabulary, an 
iconography borrowed from that of the triumphant emperor. Or 
rather, as André Grabar has notably shown, the Christian art 
of the great basilicas, for example in the fifth century, has taken 
up againt an intricately bound iconographic system (by super- 
imposed registers) where the central position, in former times, had 
been occupied by the emperor, in order to express the glory of 
Christ. This could be only an iconographic influence, and indeed 
to a great extent it is just that; but it is not excessive to think 
that the extraordinary concentration of the attributes of power, 
victory and majesty, around the person of the Roman emperor, 
to which the population of the empire had become more and more 
accustomed by an omnipresent imagery ranging from bas-reliefs 
on triumphal arches to the reverse sides of simple coins, contributed 
to prepare the pagan world for a monotheistic representation from 
which the evangelizing forces finally profited, at the same time 
bequeathing to the church of Christ the danger of too great com- 
plaisance towards the imperial function. 

This is probably the basic phenomenon of the imperial cult, 
in the course of the first three centuries, too little visible if one 
is content to follow only its institutional history. Indeed, on this 
level one observes a conventional order: the emperor is only truly 
the object of a cult, as divus, after his death, and the principle, 
inherited from hellenistic philosophy at least as much as from 


of the “Théologie solaire du Paganisme romain” done by Fr. Cumont. The Sol 
comes (Augusti) of the coins of the Illyrian emperors, in the last third of the 
third century, is not conceived exactly like the Master or the transcendant image 
of the emperor, but as his “battle companion,” as is shown by the expression. It 
does not seem impossible to me that this conception owes something through 
official transcription, as throughout the solar cult in the empire at this time, to 
the representation of the divine companionship of Mithras and the Sun. Fr. 
Cumont has shown that this would be proper both for the theology and for the 
canonic imagery of the religion of Mithras. 
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sidereal speculations, remains that he does not become divas utiless 
his “celestial” merits have been recognized by the senate, ‘and 
unless his body, or at least his waxen image, when consumed by 
the pyre of the consecratio, has liberated the divine being which 
the eagle immediately carries to the heights of the heavens. Much 
could be said about these rites of apotheosis; although they’ are 
banal, and probably were considered conventional by the grgater 
part of contemporaries, indeed quite mediocre in a world [that 
could see an emulator of Hercules like Peregrinus climb vciun- 
tarily, alive, onto a pyre which he had himself constructe‘l at 
Olympia—nonetheless they had retained enough oriental elentents 
and astral notions to command a magic, if not religious, re#pect 
for this ascension into the heavens. But it is evident that these 
cold and complicated ceremonies have less and less importance 
for determining the divinity of the emperor: first because! the 
very Roman precaution, or modesty if you will, which consisted 
of inscribing the prince as “consecrated” among the official ods 
while retaining for him his separate personality, made too artificial 
an obstacle to the instinctive movement which led one to conpider 
every apotheosis as a sort of absorption into the heavenly Heing 
by whom the hero was inspired during his life, rather thaa as 
an autonomous afterlife; secondly and above all because, fot the 
same reason, from the third century on at the latest, consecrition 
is no longer the divine reward for a Roman emperor’s exceptjonal 
human career, but rather the official verification that this spper- 
natural power was in him and animated him during his} life. 
Apotheosis becomes the return to the stars of a predestined Heing 
that they sent, and indeed formed; and it was the action of this 
presence in the reigning emperor which became more and ‘nore 
the object of religious attention and even of a cult. 

I do not want to allude here only to those forms of thd cult 
devoted to the living emperor through his genius or numen, Which 
were the expressions—Roman, or Italian if you will—o} the 
imperial cult, but also to the ever clearer sacralization the 
attributes of power given to the prince: in the first plage his 
victory—Victoria Augusti (or Augusta)—and also his vafiance 
—Virtus Augusti. 

These “deified abstractions,” as they are customarily called, are 
important from the beginning of the empire, and were soon },iven 
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more and more stereotyped graphic expression, of facile circu- 
lation. At first sight, they are a particularly unpleasing and 
mediocre product of Roman religious psychology, which seems 
to bring us back to the heavy primitivism of the indigitamenta, 
with their mwmina lacking real life, their morose prayers in a 
contractual vein, without possible effusion. They serve also in 
some cases as indirect homage, less personalized, and without 
doubt there is something of this calculation in the use that Nero's 
successors made of “august” allegories. (However, if we look 
closely at this word in its primitive Latin meaning, it is its appli- 
cation to a human person which is the most unusual). But if you 
take these notions in the first century, when they are in full bloom 
and trace their imagery, if you follow for example the represen- 
tations of Virtus Augusti, from the truly military campaigns of 
Trajan to the hunts in Hadrian’s style in the midst of nature, and 
then to the venationes of Commodius in the midst of the Roman 
amphitheaters, you see clearly that the spectacle of divine energy 
is involved and that, differing in form or in object only from one 
emperor to the next, this energy is considered specifically imperial. 
The believers in astrology could explain it by a celestial vocation. 
At this time, certainly, one isn’t emperor by virtue of being the 
son of the preceding ruler, unless one possesses a gemesis im- 
peratoria, an appropriate theme of birth; and the rule is confirmed 
by the mortal danger run by anyone not a member of the ruling 
family to whom the astrologers impute such a horoscope.’ How- 
ever that may be, each of the “imperial virtues” (four were to 
be found in Augustus) has a more and more clearly functional 
character, and on the other hand each (at first still primarily a 
moral notion) is gradually transformed into what historians of 
religion call a “charisma,” a divine grace. For the archaeologist 
who inspects the figured monuments closely, this transformation 


8 Gilbert Ch. Picard determined its history in his recent work on Les 
Trophées Romains (Bibl. des Ecoles d’Athénes et de Rome), in pushing to its 
limits (see our remarks in the Journal des Savants, July-September 1958) the cor- 
respondence between the themes of iconography and those of the imperial mystique. 


® This horoscope is ideally that of a cosmocrator in the Egyptian astrological 
style; thereby it is confounded with that of Alexander the Macedonian, as vulgarized 
under the Roman empire by popular versions of the Roman d’Alexandre. 
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begins very soon; if the Senate was satisfied with offtring 
Augustus a clipeus virtutis made of gold (which almost imsnedi- 
ately became a superstitious object, by the way) the virtutes of 
Caligula will be sung by choruses in procession. But then, wasn’t 
Aristotle the author of the first cantata in honor of deified Areté? 
Did not the same divinity have its priests or priestesses among 
the Seleucids? Perhaps one cannot speak strictly of cult until the 
moment where a visible liturgy is organized; in this respect the 
imperial cult developed logically. Notably the works of André 
Alféldi have shown well how the movement of adulation, be- 
ginning with almost spontaneous and inspired acclamations under 
Augustus, for example, in often sincere ecstasies of gratitude, 
gradually took on definite liturgical forms, the words becoming 
more and more fixed, and even the number of times which they 
should be repeated. Such studies, clearly, can be applied less to 
the forms of worship offered the emperor in temples or at altars 
dedicated to his genius—places where worship generally imitates 
the style of public cults—than to the collective public demon- 
strations which surrounded the emperor in his functions, his 
palace or the senate, and above all at the spectacles where he 
comes in contact with the crowd. When one reads in Suetonius 
the acclamations with which the Alexandrian sailors disembarking 
at Bouzzoles surprised the aging Augustus—"it is thanks to him, 
they say, that they live, thanks to him that they sail’—and when 
one compares the “panegyric on Augustus the savior” which Philo 
the Jew inserted in his Ambassade auprés de Caligula, one realizes 
that on that day the tone of an Alexandrian cantata, like so many 
influences of hellenistic Egypt, was heard in Campania in that 
city tied to the very celebrations of the Caesareum. But half a 
century later Nero will be surrounded by these acclamations in 
Rome itself, and so as to be better served he will organize a 
special chorus of his Augustiani. The development of these themes 
of salvation by the emperor, if I may call it that, is so curious, 
and presents so many points of contact with that of the cults of 
gods of salvation, that the intercession of scholars dedicat¢d to 
the study of the New Testament has not been without its use, 
for example, in explaining the whole significance of the scene, 
so often represented on coins, of the Adventus Augusti: the arrival 
in Rome of the ever-victorious emperor, always bringing back to 
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the city, as did Augustus on the return from his two great voyages, 
the peace and prosperity that his absence threatened to compro- 
mise. Certainly a cliché, and perilous rhetoric. But we remind you 
of its pervasiveness exactly in order to make more comprehensible 
how, beyond every definition of religious right, even beyond any 
temple, the sacralization of the living emperor turns into the 
adoration of a savior. 

This movement, by the way, is not exclusively to be con- 
demned. Its most honorable side—noticeable especially at the 
time of the Antonines, when the more outrageous forms of adu- 
lation were tempered by wise princes—was the expectation which 
it expressed, among the peoples of the empire, of a beneficial and 
in some ways heroic activity on the part of the emperor. This 
was often a terribly demanding expectation. From the beginning 
of the empire, Hercules had been proposed as the best model for 
the prince to imitate: did he not conquer the sky while purging 
the earth of its monsters? Augustus, attracted by other gods, 
attached little importance to this one; but he was destined to 
fascinate the emperors, and at the same time offered an ideal 
occasion for reconciling the imperial function with the thinking 
of philosophers—of those Cynics and Stoics for whom Hercules 
remained the model of moral effort as well—or, if you prefer, 
an opportunity for accustoming the Caesars to a sufficiently philo- 
sophical conception of their role. From Trajan to Marcus Aurelius, 
indeed, this model became constantly more powerful, and the 
tendency to imitate him became ever more clearly philosophical. 
At first sight it is an extravagant surprise of history, after three 
quarters of a century of purification and ennoblement of the 
Virtus Augusti in the sense of energetic combat for the good of 
the empire, to see the “imitation of Hercules” set loose a sort of 
dementia which brought back all the old abuses of tyranny, and 
some new ones, under the sons of Marcus Aurelius. Hercules is 
made incarnate to the misfortune of the empire: he shows himself 
in the amphitheater, proud of his muscles; he dresses himself in 
women’s clothes; he even shoots arrows at the sick, if some 
witnesses are to be believed. What has happened? 

To try to rehabilitate Commodius would be a bad role, and 
no historian would accept it. At best it is possible, as in the cases 
of Caligula and Nero, to determine precisely the influences which 
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perhaps influenced him, which made him guilty of this sort of 
folly, to find the profound motives for his brutal masquerades. 
And I believe that on this score it is no longer possible to be 
satisfied with the point of view of Renan, that the last chance 
for a government of men (in the ancient world) according to 
reason perished with Marcus Aurelius, and that together with the 
grossness of Commodius only superstition was in action. All the 
nobility of soul and intention that characterized Marcus Aurelius, 
in the first place, were not able to give his government control 
over all the difficulties of the empire, where the pressure of 
barbarians at the borders aggravated the economic contrasts in 
the interior. This pressure even obliged the imperial function, 
almost exclusively civil since Hadrian, to become once more 
openly military and to aim at heroic energy. The most beautiful 
sarcophagi sculptured by the generations of the second half of 
the second century and the first half of the third celebrated the 
labors of Hercules and the exploits of Achilles; in the third 
century the theme of the last combat of Achilles with the Amazon 
Penthesilea, focussing on the moment when he falls in love with 
his expiring victim, is also frequently chosen by the mosaic artists 
of the Roman empire. Whether or not these are really the sarco- 
phagi of notables, in certain cases of high officers, the archae- 
ologists have had to conclude that only the celebration of the 
imperial wvirtutes could have inspired this insistent choice and 
almost rigorous interpretation of themes among the schools of 
sculptors. And if Commodius liked to think of himself as Hercules 
reincarnate, and to play the role, or if Caracalla, a gerteration 
later, makes himself a New Achilles and simultaneously a New 
Alexander: taking into consideration the semi-silence of Latin 
literature in the third century, it is difficult to see how élse the 
popularity of the main heroes of the Homeric epic and the Trojan 
cycle, still apparent when Constantine was seeking a site for his 
new city near the Straits, could have been kept so alive, if not by 
the persistent imitation of these heroes by the emperors.’ Com- 


© This problem is related to a known question in the history of literature: 
that of a possible role, at the origin of the tradition of the mediaeval chansons 
de geste, of the “cantilenas” of the Late Empire—such as the biography of Aurelian 
in the Histoire Auguste has preserved for us. Certainly, there is nothing homeric 
in these primitive military songs, which use a poor language and mediocre repeti- 
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modius, therefore, in taking all the attributes of Hercules literally 
and representing his exploits positively before the Roman public, 
gave the Herculean movement which already underlay the im- 
perial role a conclusion that was perhaps burlesque, but nonetheless 
of logical intention. At the same time he profited from the tra- 
dition cherished by the Roman cult that his hero had passed 
over the site of Rome before its human foundation, well before 
Romulus, and even before Aeneas and Evander, to show himself 
in the role of Hercules the Founder. I have tried to show, more 
particularly, that in taking the surname Amazonius he was not 
only commemorating one of the Herculean exploits, the victory 
over the queen of these female warriors, but—as his own trans- 
vestism suggested—he insisted on the double nature, the double 
power, masculine and feminine, contained by the Herculean 
genius. And I have tried to show that this “amazonian” double 
nature was doubtless also, for the connoisseurs, the very secret of 
the power of Rome.’ In spite of some suggestive studies, this 
subject—the androgynous Roman emperor—is still too little 
known to permit definite conclusions. I believe that the tendency 
was important, that it is the key to certain affairs of scandalous 
vice, and that it represented, in the ensemble of the imperial 
mystique, a discreet contribution to occult movements that were 
closer to Hermes Trismegistos than to the real eastern theologies. 
I believe it is good in any case to admit that Commodius had an 
intention, inacceptable as it may have been, and that this intention 
was the product of an almost theological cult of Hercules. This 
is the last effort which was made in Rome itself to give the 
imperial virtws a mythological justification in Greco-Roman terms. 
For soon, under the Severii, the astral religions will be unfurled, 
and although elements of sidereal speculation may have been 
notoriously included in Commodius’s cult of Hercules, and al- 


tions. Whether or not they originated with the barbarians, the fact is that they 
served as retorts for the soldiers of the empire—themselves barbarized—in brutal 
campaigns. But I do not believe that one can disassociate their study from that of 
the military style of the emperors at the same period. 


 “L’Hercule impérial et l’amazonisme de Rome,” in the Revue d’histoire 
et de philosophie religieuses, Strasbourg, 1954. 
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though the apotheosis of Hercules himself was easily taken as a 
model for the consecration of princes, one feels how profoundly 
the ideas of the emperor’s divinity change under the slowing influ- 
ence of iconographic routine, when instead of the club or bow 
of Hercules, the victorious arm of Caesar holds the whip of So/ 
Invictus, and on his head the radiant crown replaces once and 
for all the /éonte. Certainly it is possible to follow the rivalry 
between the solar and Herculean tendencies throughout the third 
century; we know that Diocletian, in the organization of his 
Tetrarchy, gave great importance to Hercules once more. In the 
fourth century the triumph of Christianity put them paradoxically 
in agreement. Christ, replacing the solar god, also had that which 
Sol Invictus had always lacked in order to replace Hercules: a 
human career, a Passion, a redeeming role. A suggestive little 
book by M. Marcel Simon treated this paradoxical subject—a 
Christian Hercules!—some years ago. Let us say here only that 
the insistence of the Roman empire on giving the imperial role to 
the model of Hercules, a tendency certainly favored by philosophic 
opinion but also easily acceptable to the religious psychology of 
the peoples who remained in Roman paganism—that is, were not 
influenced by oriental religions—contributed considerably to the 
notion among ancient societies that to govern a large group of 
men, and to defend them, was an heroic role, and that anyone 
assuming this role approached divinity. There again, the veritable 
sequence of influences is probably different from that suggested 
by appearances. Franz Cumont has shown very well that if the 
Roman emperors from the second century on—from Commodius 
on, that is—became more and more indulgent, more favorably 
inclined toward the diverse oriental religions, this was because 
these served the concept of their power. All of them served thus, 
more or less; but this was especially true of the cult of Mithras. 
Indeed, for the emperors of the third century the hesitation is no 
longer truly between Hercules and the Sun as an astral god, but 
between Hercules and this Mithras a solar genius, certainly, but 
fighting for the salvation of men. The concentration in the im- 
perial role of functions salutary to raen, and the presentation of 
this role as a cosmic power, helped more than a little to accustom 
the peoples of the Roman world to a monotheistic vision of the 
universe, and a monarchic vision of the orbis Romanus. ' 
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The complaisance of a large part of the population before the 
exhibition, so to speak, of such an imperial role is the absurd and 
repugnant aspect of the phenomenon for modern man; it is also, 
I believe, the key to the movement. Let me insist a little. 

I used the word “heroic” intentionally throughout the pre- 
ceding remarks. The appropriate word is perhaps the Greek word 
“agonistic,” and this is why: in the ensemble of the Roman world, 
the emperor’s principal rivals in prestige, and in superstitious 
prestige, were not the leaders of the liberal opposition in the 
senate, nor—at least until the third century—the main chiefs of 
the armies, but rather the athletes, the charioteers, the gladiators, 
etc., whom the crowds acclaimed on the circus tracks and in the 
amphitheaters, and who seemed to be blessed—like the emperors 
—with a victorious grace emanating from the stars or the gods. 
It was precisely the complete winners of the Olympic Games 
(only eight in the imperial epoch) who were numbered from 
Hercules and counted as his descendants. The avid curiosity of 
the public, especially in Asia, for the exploit never before seen, 
the incredible thing, the heroes paradoxoi,: etc., encompassed 
everything from the most courageous gladiators, the most skillful 
charioteers, to the itinerant thaumaturges—an Appolonius of 
Tyane under the Flavians, an Alexander of Abonotique under the 
Antonines. Lucian exposed some of their tricks in vain, and in 
vain made fun of the credulous; their success was still only too 
easy. Now, from the beginning of the empire on, and even in 
Rome, the Caesars believed themselves obliged to present and 
preside over perpetual spectacula. In the time of Augustus and 
Trajan—and really at all times—the Circus Maximus, and in the 
time of Commodius the amphitheater, are the places where this 
form of communication between the public and the emperor, at 
the same time familiar and subject to protocol, from which a 
rhythmic acclamatory style would be born, was most strongly 
developed: for it was there that the crowd could contemplate the 
prince in his “loge,” could cheer him with vivats, could address 
requests to him. But at the beginning of the phenomenon, in 
the best case, the emperor had his favorites among the charioteers 
(or the gladiators or the venatores of the wild animal hunts), and 

tried to impose them on the public, utilizing their popularity 
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while controlling it easily. In the second century the success of 
the most popular athletes irritated the emperors; didn’t they say 
that Commodius was born from the intimacy of Faustina with a 
gladiator (apparently a satiric fable), indeed that this empress, 
the mother of many children, extended her favors to the principal 
mime of the time? Nero had already heard the Roman emperor’s 
triumphal pomp confused with the “selastic” entries in the Greek 
athletic tradition. When Commodius descends into the amphi- 
theater to be a gladiator or hunter himself, he certainly forgets 
the imperial dignity, and a justified assassination will end by 
sanctioning his provocation; but it is most probable that this 
maniac, in his always delirious logic, thought he was taking ad- 
vantage for the emperor of the prestige accorded in this place to 
the most celebrated athletes, that he was showing that only the 
emperor was a living Hercules, that only he truly had the power 
of constant victory, that the people had to recognize or encourage 
with litany-like formulas: “You vanquish, you vanquish in all 
eternity, O Hercules, O Amazonian!” One century later the 
apotheosis of the charioteer Scorpus, mounting into the sky with 
his chariot and four horses, already ornamented the funerea! stele 
of a Flavian functionary; it is possible that this person belonged 
to a sort of little known Jockey Club which determined basically, 
in imperial Rome before Byzantium, the “colors” of the charioteers 
in the Circus Maximus. But in any case, a few years after a dying 
Vespasian made fun of his own destiny as divas, this allusion is 

© We know the favorite color of some first-century emperors (that is, in 

Byzantine terms, the “faction” or “deme”) through Suetonius; and the Chronicle 


of Malalas of Antioch is full of information for the following reigns, albyit not 
necessarily reliable. This problem is still insufficiently explored. | 


We know that the formula for the seats of senators is cited by Dion 
Cassius, LXXII, 20, who attended this occasion personally. It is, to tell the truth, 
a problem still discussed by specialists, to determine the exact meaning of the 
title Amazonius, thus used. One would rather have expected Amazonicus, designating 
a “defeater of Amazons’—and certain scholars have thought that Commodius was 
comparing himself rather with the sen of the Amazon, Hippolytus. I think that 
in any case the word evoked the presence in Commodius of the androgynous 
power unique to the emperor, and that this presence was thought to have resulted, 
in the case of Hercules, in his victory over the warrior queen—victories that are 
each time a conquest or acquisition of magical powers. 
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significant. Not only did the famous athletes share with the emper- 
or a sort of triumphal monopoly; in the eyes of the astrologers 
their victories had the same origins, and therefore implied the 
same sidereal promises. In the same way we have seen that the 
heroism necessarily expected from the Virtus Augusti in the 
middle of the second century tended to express itself in hunting 
exploits just as much as in military successes. The preponderance 
of an athletic type among the Roman emperors, so noticeable 
in Commodius and in his case still noble, and more brutally visi- 
ble in the military emperors of the third century such as Maximin, 
was prepared for by these developments, and not just imposed 
by the augmentation of the military tasks of these Caesars. 

In short, the psychology of the “spectacle,” which was so 
deleterious to the manners and morals of this imperial society, 
is also largely responsible both for the facility with which the 
superstitious concept of the imperial function was accepted, and 
for the singular degradation which the imperial function peri- 
odically underwent. But, is it necessary to remind you that in the 
majority of provinces the most sumptuous spectacles, and the most 
exciting, were those which were produced on the festivals of the 
imperial cult, and that the preparation of these spectacles was 
the principal task of the priests of this cult? 

To the omnipresence of the heroic, salutary, almost divine 
functions of the emperors through a great number of public spec- 
tacles, there corresponds more and more the obsession of a very 
organized imagery. The “imperial images” are everywhere: at 


'$ The contamination of these notions was such that I see no other way of 
explaining the use, in the Hippodrome of Constantinople, of a formula of accla- 
mations (preserved by Constantine Porphyrogenetos) which openly considers the 
victories of charioteers as coming from the emperors, or promising them the 
equivalent. Although this liturgy is entirely christianized, and moreover contains 
curiously preserved Latin words such as toumbikas for tu vincas in its Greek 
formulas. I believe it possible to prove that the principle, and even most of the 
expressions, are already clearly visible in the Circus Maximus of Rome in the 
third and fourth centuries—for example at the moment when Constantine replaces 
Maxence in Rome (cf. Rev. d’hist. et de phil. relig. 1933). 


'S The origins and development of the phenomenon are well expounded in 


the work of J. Aymard, Fssat sur les chasses romaines (Bibl. des Ecoles d’Athénes 
et de Rome), 1951. 
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first among those of the gods and later, towards the end of the 
empire, in their place. Those of Augustus were so sacred that 
from the time of Tiberius on they served as a pretext for suspicions 
of sacrilege; and when the imperial police wanted to trap re- 
fractory citizens, first the Jews and then the Christians, the worship 
accorded one of these images was often the decisive test. It is 
difficult for us today, even after having seen personal regimes 
where the portrait of the chief was the object of hallucinatory 
propaganda, to imagine to what extent this iconographic system 
must have formed—and also limited—the imagination of the 
people. Triumphal in spirit even when not applied to historic 
military victories, official imperial art expresses itself more and 
more around the figure of the prince, in action or in majesty, and 
the image of majesty itself will become more and more pre- 
ponderant as a heavy ceremonial develops around the public 
appearances of the prince. On the Augustan bas-reliefs of the 
“Ara Pacis” and again on those of the second-century triumphal 
Columns, the emperor represents the empire before the gods; 
he often still sacrifices in their honor.” At the end of the empire 
he is practically the living god, and it is to him that nearly all 
figures are turned, from his dignitaries to suppliant prisoners, or 
those “oriental bearers of offerings” whose theme the Christians 
adopted in the adoration of the Magi. When the official forms of 
the cult of the Augusti have become routine in the provinces, 
when it seems that in Rome the cult of the divi is only formally 
served, these are the clear signs by which one measures the’ ‘true 
progress of the sacralization of imperial power. 
Even in christianized form, this sacred power will remain so 

special and so fraught with prestige that for a long time, as we 
know, the title and memory impose themselves—either as em- 
barrassment or as protection—on the little barbarian kingdoms, 
and even on the medieval kingdoms with coronations and anoint- 


'© We still have good bas-reliefs of the Antonines sacrificing before altars or 
great temples, and the triad of the three Severii is still represented in sacrificial 
action on the backs of coins. Then the scene becomes, ever rarer; and, in parallel, 
the series of coins permit us to follow the significant evolution of the theme of 
the emperor concluding a pact with a god (p. ex. Hadrian with Serapis): the 
preponderance of the figure of the prince tends to succeed a simple equality of | the 
two figures. 
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ments. In tracing this power from Augustus to Constantine it is 
possible to come across instances in which it has interfered with 
what was left of the “royal” tradition in the Orient. In spite of 
the amphi-bology of vocabulary with which the title is translated 
into Greek and which will become customary in Constantinople 
—basileus meaning princeps—the Roman emperor is completely 
different from a king, and much more. Nonetheless, we see some 
Caesars in the first century, especially Caligula and Nero, who 
cultivate the visible nostalgia of the pomp and superstitious pre- 
rogatives of kings, presiding over “royal dinners” which involve 
some sort of magical mise en scéne, making themselves distribu- 
tors of crowns and, if need be, receiving them themselves from their 
vassals." Except for the fact that these tendencies were generally 
not well received in Rome, they could not affect the representation 
of the Roman emperor as sacred except insofar as he, the heir 
of hellenistic monarchs in several oriental provinces, was obliged 
to show himself on the frontiers of the Euphratis as more powerful 
and more prestigious than the king of the Arsacidian Parths. The 
essential attribute of these ancient Seleucid’ and Lagidian kings 
ended by being integrated with those of the Caesars, and even 
in the details of the imperial cult there are traces of the worship 
rendered these earlier dynasties; but it is not excessive to say that 
the divinization of the Roman emperor conquered a vaster public, 
rose higher, and developed more consequences. The ties of this 
cult with the worship of the emperor in Rome, ties of an almost 
complete community of mystic attributes—for Rome is as invin- 
cible as Augustus, but in the third century, for his part, the 
emperor is theoretically as “eternal” as Rome—at the same time 
defended the political unity of the empire and the prestige 
of its capital against the centrifugal movements that inevitably 
threatened it. 

No modern person can easily resign himself to admit that 
such a phenomenon, developed over such a long period and to 
such an extent, was normal, or that it can have been beneficial 
to the civilization and the moral posture of the people who 
experienced it. In a way, it is responsible to later centuries both 


'7 See the note of the essay on “L’Empereur romain et les rois,” in the Revue 
historique, April-June 1959. 
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for the difficulty of the Christian church in organizing itself inde- 
pendently and, until the explosion of the quarrel between church 
and empire, for the long confusion between political authority 
and the directing of consciences. But one can no longer pretend, 
I think, that all this was artificial and harmful. As far as sincerity 
is concerned, in spite of the absurd complaisance of many Caesars 
towards this adulation, in spite of the odious system of informers, 
we must recognize that many men in the Roman world needed 
it in some way, primarily in order to feel themselves protected, 
when the emperor was respected as the equal of the gods. And 
we see clearly, at the beginning, that the modest classes dis- 
tinguished themselves by their zeal, under the mistaken illusion 
that the imperial power, from the time of Marcus Aurelius and 
in spite of his moral principles, acted in favor of the condition 
—economically more and more precarious—of the humiliores. 
At the end of the empire protocol became heavier, and the worship 
became schematized; the contemporaries of St. John Chrysostom, 
in the New Rome which is Constantinople, where they contem- 
plated the majesty of the “Basileus,” can almost be excused for 
imagining the Heavenly Court in the image of the court of the 
emperor. The real content of the cult was no doubt impoverished, 
but the framework in which it had developed, schematized by 
official art, had a prolonged life. The transpositions which 
Christian art made from this imperial art were essentially, as we 
have seen, only a system of iconographic borrowings. But even 
psychologically speaking, in the third to fifth centuries, how many 
traits in the representation of God, of Christ, are the legacy .of 
the imperial image! Contrary to the tradition inherited from 
Israel, Christians became used to the fact that the monarchic 
sovereignty of God had its correspondent, and even its representa- 
tive, in a unique and sacred prince. The custom of coronation 
was established little by little; the custom of anointment will 
develop much later. Even “crowned by God,” the Christian emper- 
or of the fourth and fifth centuries continues to reunite in his 
person the sacred attributes which escape the priesthood, and are 
thought to serve the community of men on a different level. 
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Heinrich Fichtenau 


THE GERMANIC MONARCHY 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


AND ITS POWER OVER THE CHURCH 


“We have chosen our teacher, Lord Sylvester, as Pope, and or- 
dained and created him by the grace of God.” The Emperor 
Otto III wrote these words in the year 1001 in a document for 
Pope Sylvester II, the famous Gerbert von Aurillac.’ It is not 
known that Gerbert protested against this remarkable formu- 
lation, and he accepted harsh words of reproof, also contained 
in this document, for the “carelessness and ignorance” of his 
predecessors. The latest of these predecessors on the chair of St. 
Peter had been Gregory V, a cousin of the emperor; and it had 


Translated by T. Jaeger. 


! Monumenta Germaniae, Othonis III diplomata, Nr. 389. 
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already become clear in his day what conclusions Otto drew from 
his views. When a Spanish bishop was to be removed, the emperor 
headed the synod which handled the matter together with the 
pope, and signed the document that Gregory released on this 
occasion. He ruled the church together with the popes, or through 
the popes, and was not the only one to do this. 

Was this a victory of might over right? Such proceedings 
would have been unthinkable without military power over Rome; 
but it would be oversimplification to speak of force alone. An 
ideology stood behind the dealings of the emperor, an ideology 
with various roots: a different concept of the relationship between 
church and state from the one we have today. The concepts of 
state and church themselves were different from ours, particularly 
in the mind of the people—which was more important for 
practical action than the opinion of a few scholars. Popular 
thought was not overly concerned with clear definitions; it 
seemed more important that the content of these concepts should 
echo the thinking and feeling of the circles that were politically 
active. 

For us, the state is a juridical person—not just the sum of all 
persons with political functions. It is an institution whose parts 
are sharply distinguished, and that is clearly limited from outside. 
Simpler conditions were accepted by the Germanic peoples; they 
counted on the things they could see and understand without 
abstractions—the king, the dukes, and counts, who were sup- 
posed to uphold peace and justice, and whose functions carried 
them over into areas which we would consider affairs of the 
church. The Germanic states were in the first place groups of 
people, and only in the second place institutions. It was similar 
in the case of the church—while its character as an institution 
could not be denied, the importance of persons was particularly 
stressed. One spoke of the pope, the bishops, the priests and the 
faithful; together with the rulers, the nobility and the freemen 
these were the “ecclesia,” that is, Christendom. Christendom had 
both a religious and a political purpose; but these were combined 
in their bearers. The most important seemed to be the emperor 
and the kings; they exercised the highest political function, but 
it was long customary to ascribe religious duties to them as well. 
The chronicler Jordanes tells that the Goths regarded their race 
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The Germanic Monarchy and the Church 


of kings not as ordinary humans but as “demigods;” and other 
peoples as well traced the genealogy of their dynasty back to a 
prehistoric hero, whose magical strength—the “salvation” and 
fortune of the family—was passed on to his heirs, predestining 
them to the dignity of kingship. Such a king was better able than 
other men to find the approach to supernatural powers, and could 
determine the fate of his people favorably with prayer and 
sacrifice. 

The prayer and sacrifice of the king were religious functions, 
and at the same time political, for they concerned the “state.” 
The Germanic peoples also had priests, in the usual sense of the 
word, but their position was not significant; they remained 
members of the tribe and were subservient to its leaders. Neither 
the heathen or the arian priests wore a special costume that set 
them apart as members of a clerical hierarchy; they wore the 
clothes and golden bracelets of all free members of the tribe. 
When the Goths were on the march, their arian church marched 
with them; when they settled down, the church was a national 
church, with no connection to other churches. It was under the 
orders of the king, as was every other matter concerning the 
tribe as a whole. 

At that time the relation between “state” and “church” was 
no problem. Things only became problematic when the Franks, 
and later the other Germanic tribes, became Catholic; their clergy 
was now supposed to become part of a greater whole, part of a 
firmly established, supranational organization. The kings did not 
draw from this fact all the consequences that were prescribed by 
canon law. They still named bishops and retained the power of 
confirming their election; they called up synods and influenced 
their decisions. In Gaul and Spain the Catholic clergy came largely 
from Roman families; but this clergy seldom made much of the 
connection with Rome and the universal church. In the last 
centuries of the late Roman Empire the senatorial families of 
Gaul and Spain had stopped hoping for help from the old capital; 
they were proud to be Roman Gauls or Spaniards. The church in 
these countries guarded jealously its own forms of the liturgical 


2 Getica, XIII, 78. 
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cult. In Arles, “Gallic Rome,” a Metropolitan was in power who 
had received the care of the Faith in Gaul and Spain from the 
pope after the conflict with Rome (513-14). 

Just as the noble families in the provinces of the empire had 
once supplied the administration with officials, they now supplied 
the kings with religious officials—and were quite pleased to fulfill 
political functions in the secular sphere at the same time. They 
supported the kingdom, and were supported by it, against the 
unfavorable tendencies of the Germanic nobility. Among these 
tendencies was the habit of some landowners of founding parish 
churches or cloisters on their property, and then keeping them 
under their thumb and ruling the clergy. We hear the first 
protest of a high priest against this procedure in the middle of 
the sixth century—a procedure that was extremely beneficial to 
the cultivation of the land, but deprived the bishop of parts of 
his diocese and his clergy. Modern research calls this institution 
“private church.” It carried into the private sphere that which was 
normally in the public, and shows that the nobility was now 
ruling next to the king. Even Charlemagne and St. Louis were 
not able to abolish the “private church”’—indeed it flourished 
most conspicuously in the ninth and tenth centuries. When the 
Carolingian monarchy fell, the nobility in large parts of France 
ruled in this way over bishoprics, appointed bishops out of their 
own families and disposed of church property. 

The concept of “private church” strengthened the tendency 
of the kingdom to dispose of the clergy and its property wherever 
possible. While the secular officials became vassals in the process 
of “feudalization,” a much stricter rule was frequently the lot of 
the clergy—the “right of benefice” applied to non-vassals. Already 
under Charlemagne, actual conditions were far removed from the 
demands of canon law; they became still farther removed when 
the Saxon kings renewed the monarchy in central Europe. At 
their sides stood the dukes and other nobles of the tribe’s 
dukedoms. It was not enough to be chosen as king; one had to 
maintain oneself as king. This the king accomplished first and 
foremost by placing his own relatives or vassals in the important 
positions that were in the hands of the nobility. In rivalry with 


3 Ausonius, Ordo urbium nobilium, v. 74. 
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The Germanic Monarchy and the Church 


the rights of the nobility, and in the form of these rights, what 
we call the “Ottonic Empire-Church” was founded. About this we 
will have more to say. 

The power of a king over the church of his lands was a 
matter of practical politics, and did not require scholarly thought; 
indeed, one can say it existed because scholarly thought was not 
consulted. When this was changed, when they tried to support 
the facts—which they were defending in the battle over investi- 
ture—with written grounds, the royal position became not stronger 
but weaker. The Roman empire and the Roman church of late 
antiquity were ruled by “droit écrit,” while the Germanic states 
preferred “cofitume” for the ordering of political and religious 
matters. The Roman imperium could never have survived without 
books, documents and written instructions; but the state of the 
Franks, even in Carolingian times, could. 

This required the social and political circumstances of an 
archaic time, which could not last forever. One began to dis- 
tinguish between laws, so that these swiftly lost their vital power; 
the old myths began to give way before new, rational ways of 
thinking. The Merovingians ruled as “holy” kings, and the 
Carolingian family too considered its position sanctified. But here 
there is a significant difference: it was said of the ancestor of 
Clodwig, that he was descended from a “bestia Neptuni Minotauri 
similis,” a mythical creature in the form of a bull that came out 
of the sea;' but a Christian saint, Bishop Arnulf of Metz, stands 
at the beginning of the Carolingian genealogy. The Merovingian 
king had a direct connection with God or the gods; Pippin and 
Charlemagne, to make up for this lack, received the anointment 
of the church. It is not a coincidence that Charlemagne took the 
words “dei gratia” in his title as king; in a lesser degree this was 
the same change as that which led from the ancient “divine emper- 
or” to an “emperor by the grace of God.” The ruler was still 
excepted from the number of ordinary people; but the halo 
surrounding him came from his office, not from his person. 

This office was given by God, and human society manifested 
the will of God through its ceremonies: the laity chose the king, 
the priests anointed and crowned him. According to the king's 


Fredegar, Chronica, Ill, c. 9. 
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point of view, this did not mean that they had power over the 
one they crowned; he could rule the church the way he ruled the 
laity. It is possible that some prelates thought differently; these 
differences of opinion led to bitter battles in later times. As far 
as the concept of the state is concerned, one sees that the office 
of the king reaches beyond his person and his family; and so the 
way is clear to seeing in the monarchy an abstract creation, a 
juridical person beside the physical one. One saw the insignia of 
rule, the royal throne and the royal domains: they remained when 
the king died, and the “kingdom,” or what one later called the 
“crown,” was concentrated in them. 

At the time of the Salic emperors the chronicler Wipo wrote: 
“When the king has been destroyed, the kingdom remains, just 
as a ship remains although her pilot has fallen.” The use of an 
image coming from classical tracts shows the origin of the aid 
needed for the adoption of such a concept of the state. This 
concept was on the way, for it wasn’t quite established yet; when 
Wipo spoke of the “res publica” he meant something different 
from the ancient Romans, namely the property of the king. The 
two things were parallel: the power of the king and the duty 
of the pilot towards the owner of the ship. This owner was not 
the people but God, the true and real Sovereign, to whom the 
monarch would be accountable on the Day of Judgement. 

The theocratic concept was the firm foundation of the king- 
dom, and was strengthened by the receipt of imperial dignity. We 
know how things happened;’ the papacy needed a protector against 
the Langobards, and could expect nothing from the officials of the 
Byzantine emperor, still the nominal superior of Rome and of 
the popes. The Frankish armies, which marched into Italy, and 
the title “patricius,” which Pippin and Charlemagne were addres- 
sed, were sufficient protection. But the West had not forgotten 
the fact that Christendom had once been united in a great empire; 
and this could be forgotten even less since Byzantium still claimed 
to rule over all Europe. Byzantium had the legitimate title, and 


° Gesta Chuonradi, c. 7. 


° Cf. Heinrich Fichtenau, “Naissance de l’Empire médiéval.” Diogéne, 2, 1953, 
p. 43 ff. 
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The Germanic Monarchy and the Church 


the Franks had the power over large parts of Europe. Charle- 
magne had risen far above the rank of a king of the Franks and 
Langobards. How could one better describe his power than by 
calling him emperor? 

The imperial coronation protected the popes, and gave the 
Frankish kingdom an ideological support that was stronger than 
the anointment. Arnulf, the personal forebear of Charlemagne, 
was less important than the series of predecessors in the office of 
emperor. These he ordered depicted at Ingelheim in the Palati- 
nate, as the owner of a castle does his ancestors: Constantine, 
Theodosius, Charles Martel, Pippin and Charlemagne stand side 
by side.’ The king of the Franks had become the pilot of the 
Roman empire (Romanum gubernans imperium), that can be 
equated with Christendom even if it did not quite equal the scope 
of the latter. The pilot, not the “autocrator,” as the Byzantine 
emperor styled himself: they wanted to be more Christian than 
the Byzantines, who had retained semi-heathen concepts of the 
person of the ruler. Charlemagne’s court was shocked that the 
Byzantines spoke of the “divine ears” of the Basileus and believed 
that he ruled together with Christ. Christ was the only and true 
ruler, who had entrusted imperial duties to the man Charles. 

But essential Byzantine conceptions of the imperial power did 
have their parallels in the west, either because they had already 
existed here or because a Roman-Byzantine model was adopted. 
If the emperor was God’s viceroy, God had to lead his actions 
and dictate to him the laws that he gave his subjects; these were 
laws not only in the secular sphere, but such as affected the clergy 
and made religion his responsibility. Just as in Byzantium, the 
preservation of orthodoxy was the monarch’s duty. Even before 
800, Charlemagne had called together a Council in Frankfurt, 
at which he held the chair and was active as a theologian. Now 
he had all his subjects swear an oath to live pious and godfearing 
lives; his words were sermons. At a later time the emperors still 
underscored their spiritual responsibility by giving sermons— 
Frederick II gave one in the cathedral of Pisa, in defiance of the 
pope’s ban. It was a matter of course that Charlemagne chose 
bishops, administered church property when there was a vacancy, 


7 Ermoldus Nigellus, In honorem Hludovici IV, v. 245 ff. 
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and forced other bishops to attend him at court, where they had to 
take up permanent residence instead of administering their dioceses. 
In this way Frankish customs and concepts were continued by the 
new idea of unconditional imperial power—just as Charlemagne, 
in addition to his new title, still bore the old one of King of the 
Franks and Lombards. The new dignity was less important in 
terms of actual power than in the magical effect it had on gene- 
rations who were more impressed by these things than is modern 
man. In the East, the cult of the imperial person had been enough 
to hold together an empire composed of extremely heterogeneous 
elements; in the West, the new authority surrounded the emperor 
like a shining mantle—but he still remained the king of the 
Franks. 

Historians cannot agree whether Leo III was the initiator of 
the coronation, or whether he lent his hand to complete plans 
originating in Aix. It is certain that the Franks had such plans. 
It is also certain that the pope was not “a man of overpowering 
intellectual qualities,” as some have thought (W. Ohnsorge); on 
the other hand one cannot call him “a pathetic figure,“ as others 
have done (F. Ganshof). He placed the imperial crown on the 
head of the king, and then fell at the feet of Charlemagne accord- 
ing to the Byzantine custom of “adoring” the emperor. It is a 
matter of personal preference which of the two actions one chooses 
to regard as characteristic. 

One cannot deny the autocratic features of Charlemagne’s rule 
over the church, but one must add that it was more measured 
than that of some of his successors in the imperial office. He 
approached the popes with reverence, and did not treat them like 
Frankish bishops. This became different when Otto I went to 
Rome and renewed the empire. His rule encompassed a smaller 
part of Christendom than that of the Carolingians, but his de- 
mands on the church and the popes were greater. This can be 
explained by the Saxon mentality; by the undeserving character 
of parts of the clergy in those bad times of the dissolution of the 
old political order; and also by the great importance given the 
idea of the “private church.” When the emperor placed a firmly 
organized “imperial church” next to and above the churches of 
the nobility, he served the purposes of the clergy as well as 
of the monarchy, since in this way the clergy was spared the 
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complete and utter dissolution of its rights. Here, beyond the 
limits of canonic freedom, the prelates found peace, material sup- 
port and a rich field of action in the service of the state. 

Doing political service for the king—going to war for him 
or accompanying him to Italy—imposed burdens on a bishop and 
his diocese. If he was a nobleman, he had to regard these burdens 
as light compared with the honor brought by serving the king, 
and compared with the advantages that would accrue to his family 
from these services. A large part of the German and Italian clergy 
of this period came from noble families, who sent their younger 
sons to the clergy so as not to make their property smaller by 
subdividing it. There were many cloisters that always chose a 
noble abbot, and in the time between St. Louis and Henry II not 
a single bishop was chosen from non-free families. But the aristo- 
cratic element in the clergy would not have been very significant 
if entering the church had meant renouncing worldly ties to 
family and king. If the church was to be equated with Christ- 
endom, these ties had to continue in force. Prelates received their 
benefices from their families, or from the king, who invested them 
with the insignia of their office—perhaps a bishop’s staff. More 
important than a candidate’s vocation was his political depen- 
dability. 

The royal “chapel” served as a school for service in the king- 
dom’s church. This “chapel” was a group of persons who lived 
in various parts of the kingdom, and were at the king’s disposal 
for diplomatic services, the preparation of documents and other 
such purposes, when the king traveled in their vicinity or called 
them to his court. Royal service was richly rewarding for these 
priests: most of them received benefices in cathedral chapters or 
collegiate churches that were at the king’s disposal. And a chaplain 
who proved his worth could count on the office of bishop or 
abbot. Under the Ottonic dynasty the bearers of royal benefices 
in a single cathedral chapter, Hildesheim (in Saxony), became 
archbishops of Cologne and Mainz and bishops of Metz, Trier and 
Augsburg. 

Some priests, devoted servants of the king, received secular off- 
ces from him as well. It was a matter of the rights of counts, which 
were taken by bishops, and in one case even the rights of a duke: 
Bishop Bruno, the brother of Otto I, became the Duke of Lorraine 
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in 953. It was a matter of course that he was eager to put the 
priestly and secular offices of the country in the hands of the 
dynasty, by making his relations and Saxon pupils bishops and 
counts; and even his own successor in the dukedom came from 
this number. The advantage of this policy of making the clergy 
supporters of the empire was that their offices and property were 
not inherited, as in the case of secular dukes and counts, but 
reverted to the king. The clergy was a substitute for the modern 
concept of civil servants, which was unknown, and an influence 
against the natural tendencies of the feudal system. 

Archbishop Wilhelm of Mainz, an illegitimate son of Otto 
the Great, wrote to the pope in 955, complaining bitterly about 
conditions in the German church: “Dukes and counts dispose of 
the offices of bishops, and bishops take over the activities of 
dukes.” The second clause was aimed at Bruno, the first at Duke 
Henry of Bavaria, who had emprisoned the Archbishop of Salzburg 
and divided his ecclesiastical property among his own vassals. 
Such protests were very rare; usually the German rule over the 
church was regarded as a matter of course. For example, a chro- 
nicler tells the following story as if it were simply the way things 
would always be. The Bishop of Worms, a young man, had been 
in Italy with Orto III for a long time, and asked Otto, in the case 
of his (the bishop’s) death, to give the bishopric to his brother. 
Otto promised, but “after the death of the bishop there were many 
others asking the emperor for favor in this matter, and Erpho 
was made bishop; when he died, three days later, there were 
again many others who beseiged the emperor with pleas and 
promises of money. The most persistent was one Razo, who pro- 
mised much, and received the bishop’s staff; but he had hardly 
returned from Italy when he, too, died. When messengers returned 
to the emperor with the staff, he closed his hand and promised 
not to fill the post until he was back in Germany.” The clergy 
of Worms, who should have elected the bishop according to 
canon law, and the pope, who should have confirmed his election, 
were not consulted at all. 


8 Ph. Jaffé, Monumenta Moguntina, (Berlin 1866) 347, Nr. 18. 


° Vita Burchardi episcopi, Monumenta Germaniae, Scriptores, IV, 834. 
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It was logical to carry this system of the Ottonic church over 
into Italy as well. In Lombardy one could fall back on the native 
aristocracy, the descendants of those families who had already 
been supporters of the Carolingian dynasty. The fact that the 
Ottonic emperors entrusted important bishoprics to them helped 
to make foreign rule bearable. It was different in Rome; the 
nobility of the city in which the pope had his seat and the emper- 
ors were crowned had become used to having at their glorious 
disposal the papacy and the shadow of the imperial title that a 
Guido, a Lambert or a Louis the Blind had borne. The Ottonic 
dynasty broke these tendencies with military means, and in the 
course of this treated some popes in a manner which would have 
shocked German bishops. John XII, son of the Lord of the Eternal 
City and himself a representative of Roman independence, was 
called before a synod gathered together by Otto I, and accused of 
a breach of sworn faith; a partisan of the emperor took his place. 
The new pope was driven out when the German troops withdrew, 
and later still brought back by force. Otto did not recognize a 
pope freely elected by the clergy and people of Rome; he decided 
these matters from Germany. The emperor should rule the Roman 
church just as he did the German. We hear nothing of imperial 
decisions in theological matters, as was the case under Charle- 
magne; but in return the disciplinary force and supervision of 
the patrimony of Saint Peter was all the greater. We already 
mentioned the words which Otto III used about Sylvester II. 

The son of Otto I and a Byzantine princess learned from his 
father how one ruled over the royal clergy, and he knew the 
position the “autocrator of the Romans” took towards the Eastern 
clergy. He loved long conversations with holy hermits, but he 
could treat the secular priests with the brevity of a military order. 
He named an Archbishop of Cologne in a note of telegraphic 
style: “Otto, Emperor by the grace of God, grants the Archilogo- 
thete Heribert his grace, gives him Cologne and an ell of 
pallium.”” It was a nasty joke to measure the pallium, a symbol 
of the fullness of papal power that the pope gave metropolitans 


0 Lantbert, Vita Heriberti Coloniensis, c. 5, Monumenta Germaniae, Scrip- 
tores, IV, 743. 
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as a sign of their special connection with the apostolic chair, with 
a merchant’s measure. 

No one would question Otto’s high religious convictions, and 
his great consciousness of responsibility for the fate of the Roman 
church. The way in which this consciousness expressed itself cor- 
responded with the emperor’s idea of his power and with the idea 
of the “private church.” It would, of course, have required many 
generations to make this power over the papacy a matter of com- 
mon law, and thereby to dispose of the written law—which did 
partly occur north of the Alps. Above all, to bring this about the 
emperor would have had to take up permanent residence in Ro- 
me, and this was impossible: when Otto tried, it led to a catastro- 
phe. Such appearances of imperial power over the popes occurred 
only once more, under the Salic Henry III, at the famous synod 
of Sutri in 1046. Here Henry determined the removal of Sylvester 
III and his successor, Gregory VI, and made a Saxon—-Clement II, 
Bishop of Bamberg—the new pope. Clement was a stranger in 
Rome, and even as pope did not give up his bishopric; as bishop 
he had to follow the orders of the king, and as pope he belonged 
to the emperor who protected him from the Roman nobility. 

Even when later rulers made similar arrangements, it was no 
longer the same thing: these were actions in the battle with a 
papacy that was very conscious of its power and of its rights, and 
that was driving the emperors back from their former positions step 
by step. We will not describe the battle of investiture, or the fights 
of the Staufens with the papacy; the course of these controversies 
was determined by personalities, and many shattering occurrences 
that they brought with them could have been avoided if the tem- 
perament of the respective regents of the church and the empire 
had allowed this. The political explosions were not necessary; 
inevitable was the evolution which led from the archaic forms 
of society to the modern ones. 

One began to differentiate more strongly between the religious 
and political spheres, even in popular thought, and each was given 
its own right and its own personnel. The state became more of an 
institution than it had formerly been, and the church stressed her 
own nature, that institutional character to which the laity had 
until then not given much thought. The “sacerdotium” was distin- 
guished from the “regnum” within Christendom, and both bodies 
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took on a more concrete shape through this differentiation. It 
would be a long time before this process was completed for the 
state. It moved more swiftly in the West than in Germany, where 
the “sacrum imperium” continued to exist with all the universal 
demands that, either latently or openly, stood in conflict with the 
demands of “sancta ecclesia.” 

The church was now first and foremost the clergy, ruled by 
the successor of Peter. Gregory VII had declared publicly that 
there could be only one highest power, the papal power, and 
that all human arrangements—including therefore the empire— 
were only aids for the purpose of bringing Christendom to God. 
‘ Tt is disputed, whether in earlier times the papacy had already put 
forth the thesis that it held a monarchical position, with the secular 
sovereigns in a subsidiary function as protectors of the church. At 
any rate, under Gregory and some of his successors this hierocratic 
concept led to far-reaching consequences: Gregory VII wrote that 
only the pope was entitled to use imperial insignia, and he took 
oaths of allegiance from a number of European lords. He deposed 
Henry IV when the latter tried to depose him, and wanted to cut 
all ties of the German bishops to the king at one blow. Such 
programs did not aim at a separation of church and state in the 
modern sense, but continued to defend a unity of “christianitas,” 
which was supposed to be a Christendom under the leadership of 
the pope instead of that of the emperor. The words written by 
Boniface VIII to King Albrecht of Habsburg in 1303 formulate 
the grounds for this very clearly: “Just as the moon has no light 
of its own, but receives that of the sun, so no earthly power 
(potestas) has anything beyond that which it receives from the 
power of the church... Every power originates with Christ, and 
with us as the Vicar of Jesus Christ.” Pius XII quoted these 
words and added: “Cette conception médiévale était conditionnée 
par l’époque.”” Leo XIII had already stressed several times that 
both state and church were sovereign in their own separate 
realms. 

Not all popes went as far as Gregory VII and Boniface VIII, 


"| Monumenta Germaniae, Constitutiones, iv/1, 139, Nr. 173. 


2 Discours au Xéme Congrés International des Sciences Historiques, 7 
September 1955. 
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and not all canonists have defended the “hierocratic” doctrine. 
Research is now being done to determine whether, in the time 
between the two popes, a continuity of this “dualistic” concept 
approaching the modern one can be found among theologians. 
It is conspicuous that such theses as aided a compromise between 
empire and papacy were frequently expressed by the imperial side. 
Certainly there were people like Benzo von Alba, who ascribed 
to the successor of the Caesars all power over the clergy and the 
pope, since he was the “viceroy of the Creator,” “sent from Heaven, 
no mortal man” —but he was a poet, whose declamations could 
not replace the natural power of the imperial idea, and did not 
have the clarity of the deductions of the canonists. The imperial 
side had trusted too long in the possession of power and the 
agreement of popular thought within Christendom; when this 
power receded, and the ideology was made hollow by the reflec- 
tions of the canonists, the emperor tried to approach the problem 
from the rights of the old “imperatores.” But only seldom did they 
dare to maintain this in its entirety; more frequently they retreated 
to the compromise solution, which gave both emperor and pope 
their due. 

In 1130 the dome of the church in the Bavarian cloisters at 
Pruefening, near Regensburg, was decorated with a large painting 
showing “sancta ecclesia” sitting on a throne with imperial symbols 
in her hands, according to the popes’ views. Below her the saints 
can be seen, and below these the emperor. His arms are raised 
in prayer, as is proper for a layman, and the halo that used to 
decorate pictures of the emperor is no longer around his head. 
In another Bavarian cloister, in Tegernsee, the emperor was favo- 
red; at the time of Barbarossa the religious “Play of Antichrist” 
was produced here. The personification of the church was en- 
throned on a wooden platform, in the old style, together with the 
emperor, the pope, the nobles and the clergy. Here the popular 
unity of Christendom and harmony among the two _ highest 
powers, denied in Pruefening, were still alive. 

If, according to the dualistic theory, the power of the emperor 
came not from the pope but from God, and if in addition the 


13 Liber ad Heinricum IV, Monumenta Germaniae, Scriptores, XI, S. 609, 
669. Walter Ullmann, Die Machtstellung des Papsttums im Mittelalter, (1960) 566. 
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regent was allowed certain rights over the clergy, then the dangers 
that threatened from the canonists became fewer. How far the 
emperor could go in his anticlerical policies became a question of 
actual power; and Barbarossa, trusting to this power, went quite 
far. But his power was too weak when confronted with the coali- 
tion of the papacy with the cities of northern Italy. A new epoch 
was dawning, in which certainly the empire continued to exist; but 
its myth lost power over the minds of men and became a fairy 
tale about the great emperor who was sleeping in a mountain 
while waiting for a new and better time. This epoch did not 
belong to the universal powers, but to the kings of western Europe, 
to the nobility in Germany, and the citizens in Lombardy and 
Flanders. A new absolutism arose out of this period which at a 
first, superficial glance seems to be the same as the rule of the 
Germanic kings and emperors of an earlier time. But if one looks 
more closely, there is a clear difference between an archaic time, 
that really believed its rulers to be of divine origin or the bearers 
of a divine office, and a new time, that was no longer prepared to 
believe this. 

When in 1609 King James of England declared to Parliament 
that kings ruled by divine right, this was similar to Emperor 
Charles VI’s having himself celebrated as Hercules or Louis XIV’s 
becoming Apollo. We are in the realm of late, ungenuine myths, 
that led a ghostly life long after their time had actually passed. 
The continuity of the requisites of this propaganda of the rulers, 
for which there are many examples, is astonishing. It is to be 
remembered that the predecessors of the “roi soleil” in Versailles 
are to be found in the Emperor Frederick II, in Constantine, in the 
hellenistic kings, and even in the Babylonian monarchy. In Ba- 
bylon the people were convinced that the king was the earthly 
embodiment of the sun god; here we have the genuine, archaic 
myth. 

It is similar with the figure of Charlemagne, an_ historical 
personality that became a mythical one. When Otto III descended 
into the grave of the emperor, he believed that he was coming 
not only into historical contact but actually into personal contact 
with his great predecessor. Later genealogists have shown great 
industry in their attempts to prove the desired relationship with 
Charlemagne for every European dynasty; his name appears 
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constantly in their family trees. It is difficult to say how much 
of this came from pure vanity, that wanted the father of Europe 
as a relative, and how much it corresponded to a genuine belief 
that the power of a mythical ancestor was present in his descend- 
ants. In some cases they were emulating Charlemagne’s political 
concepts: he became the symbol of hegemony over the Occident, 
and remained so after the end of the old empire. Napoleon wanted 
to make Charlemagne’s insignia his own, and to pattern his im- 
perial politicies on those of Charlemagne, including those towards 
the Roman church: in 1811 he planned to call a Council of the 
Occident, so that “l’Eglise de son Empire soit une par la discipline 
comme elle l’est par la foi.” Already in 1806 he whote about his 
relationship to the papacy in words that could have come from 
Otto III: “Je fais connaitre au pape mes intentions; sil n’y ac- 
quiesce pas, je le réduirai a la méme condition qu'il était avant 
Charlemagne.” 

This remained within the framework of an historical remi- 
niscence; but tendencies of Napoleon can be recognized that were 
directed toward a closer, quasi-mythological bond with his pre- 
decessor in the imperial office. He tried to give the city of Aix 
its old dignity, making it the seat of a diocese, and allowing the 
city to present him with some relics of Charlemagne and with 
his so-called talisman. And the reasons that he gave Pius VII for 
his action expressed something that none of the mediaeval em- 
perors had said: “Je suis Charlemagne, l’épée de |’Eglise, leur 
empereur.”"" Napoleon was the child of an epoch that measured 
all facts with the measure of reason, and had let the old empire 
collapse because it had not corresponded to this measure. Even 
Empress Maria Theresia had designated his crown as an object 
for fools (“ein Narrenhaubel”), and no one could believe the 
old legend that the fall of the empire would mean the end of the 
world. Nevertheless we see, and not in the case of Napoleon 
alone, that power in modern times still likes to the wear the 
cloak of myth—especially when in its relationship with religion. 
History does not repeat itself, and it does not progress from the 
past in a straight line; time and time again its ways lead in the 
vicinity of that which we would like to call “out of date.” 


A. Kleinclausz, Charlemagne, (1934) 394. 
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Samuel N. Eisenstadt 


THE CAUSES OF DISINTEGRATION 7 
AND FALL OF EMPIRES: 
SOCIOLOGICAL 


AND HISTORICAL ANALYSES* 


a 
I a 
The preoccupation with the causes of fall of Great Empires has 
been a continuous focus of interest and object of fascination for 1 
historians, philosophers of history and social scientists. It was in 
their dealing with the causes of downfalls of Empires that his- 
torians had at least to imply some of their more general assump- r 


* Parts of this paper were given in lectures at Harvard University and the 
Universities of Chicago and Michigan in October 1960. A 

The work on which this paper has been based was greatly facilitated by - 
free grant-of-aid of the Behavioral Sciences Division of the Ford Foundation and 
by research grants from the Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social 
Science Research Council. 
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tions about human nature and about the nature of society, about 
the moral and natural forces which sustain or break a social and 
political order. It was here that even the most antiquarian or 
matter-of-fact historians were often entrapped into discussing such 
general problems and had to “show their hand” with regard to 
such more general questions or assumptions. 

An examination of such attempts may therefore be of interest 
from the point of view of analysis of such wider assumptions used 
in historical research, and of the relations of these assumptions 
to systematic sociological analyses of social and political systems.’ 

Recently there have appeared several important articles by 
leading historians which take up again the problems of the decline 
of great Empires and which can serve as a good starting point for 
a discussion of this sort. 

One is that of A. H. M. Jones in “The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” This constitutes the first attempt in this field 
after Baynes” lecture in 1942, and it has elicited some interesting 
comments from A. E.R. Boak,* comments which are of interest 
from the point of view of our discussion. Another is that by B. 
Lewis on the Decline of the Ottoman Empire,’ in which Lewis 
refers back to Jones’ article. 


! The following discussion is based on a comparative sociological analysis of 
historical political systems on which the author has been engaged for several years 
and which will be published in 1961 by the Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. For some 
preliminary formulations see: S. N. Eisenstadt, “Political Struggle in Bureaucratic 
Societies,” World Politics, Vol. IX, Oct. 1956, N° 1, pp. 15-37; S. N. Eisenstadt, 
“Internal Contradictions in Bureaucratic Politics’, Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, Vol. L, Oct. 1958, No. 1, pp. 50-76. 


2 A.H.M. Jones, “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” History, 
Vol. XL, Oct. 1955, No. 140, pp. 109-277. 


3 See N.H. Baynes, “The Decline of the Roman Power in Western Empire,” 
reprinted in Byzantine Studies and other Essays, London 1955, pp. 33-97. 


‘ A.E.R. Boak, “The Role of Policy in the Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
Michigan Alumnus, Quarterly Review, LVI, 1950, pp. 281-284. 


5 B. Lewis, “Some Reflections on the Decline of the Ottoman Empire,” Studia 
Islamica, IX, 1958, pp. 112-127. 
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The Causes of Disintegration and Fall of Empires 


The work of G. Ostrogorsky,’ which encompasses the whole 
history of the Byzantine Empire, also continuously refers to some 
underlying causes of its ultimate disintegration. 

Some interesting analyses of the processes of disintegration of 
the Abbaside Empire can also be found in some of the recent 
work of Cl. Cahen on the Social History of Islamic Middle 
Ages. 


II 

What do then all these teach us about the causes of the decline 
of these various Empires? Great parts of their expositions are 
necessarily devoted to the analysis of many historical details—such 
as the various invasions which influenced the fall of the Roman 
Empire or of the changes in the trade routes and the art of war 
which have greatly influenced the decline of the Ottoman Empire 
or to influences of the personalities of rulers in these political 
situations. 

But beyond these details all of them go into somewhat 
“deeper,” more general causes. Jones stresses the decline of civic 
spirit, lack of any imperial patriotism, the growth of other-worldly 
spirit which deflected energies from the political scene; the con- 
tinuous expansion of the bureaucracy which became a very heavy 
charge on the economy; and in the economic sphere—the 
shrinkage of the area of cultivation, shortage of manpower, gener- 
al impoverishment and the development of a "parasitic” landed- 
rentier class. 

He stresses that while these causes existed in general both in 


5 G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, Oxford 1956, and for more 
succinct exposition of his analysis of the major trends of development of Byzantine 
Social and Economic Structure: “Die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Entwicklungs- 
grundlagen des Byzantinischen Reiches,” Vierteljahrschrift fir Sozial- und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, XXII (1929) pp. 129-43; “Die Perioden der Byzantinischen Ge- 
schichte,” Historische Zeitschrift, Vol. 163, 1941, pp. 238-254. 


7 Cl. Cahen, “L’Histoire Economique et Sociale de l’Orient Musulman Meé- 
diéval,” Studia Islamica, Vol. 1, p. 55, pp. 3-116. 

Cl. Cahen, Les Facteurs Economiques et Sociaux dans l’Ankylose Culturelle 
de I’lslam, in R. Brunsvick & G.E. von Grunebaum, Classicisme et Déclin 
Culturel dans V’Histoire de I’Islam, Paris 1958, pp. 159-217. 

Cl. Cahen, Legons d’Histoire Musulmane, Cours de la Sorbonne (mim.), Paris 
1958, Vol. 1-3. 
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the Eastern and the Western Roman Empire, it was only in the 
West, where they were more pronounced and where the impact 
of the invasions was much greater, that they brought about the 
disintegration of the Empire. 

Boak, in his discussion of Jones, stresses that in addition to 
such causes as impoverishment, depopulation and invasion, the 
very decisions taken by the Emperors, such as Diocletian’s decision 
to establish his capital at Nicomedia, have often aggravated rather 
than ameliorated such conditions. Similarly, he shows that the 
very nature of the system of military administration established 
by the Emperors enabled the generals (often barbarian generals) 
to compete with the Emperors and contributed to the disintegration 
of the Empire. 

Lewis, in his discussion of the decline of the Ottoman Empire, 
also stresses the importance of the overswollen, inefficient 
bureaucracy; the heavy burden of a growing rentier class; the 
decline of commerce; the alienation between the non-Muslim 
(Jewish, Greek) merchant classes and the spirit of the martial, 
Muslim Ottoman polity, an alienation which in the changing 
circumstances of the 18th-19th century stifled all possibility of 
initiative and adjustment to changes. 

Cl. Cahen also comments on the importance of the “feudal- 
ization” of the bureaucracy and the growing political apathy of 
the religious groups in the decline of the Abbaside Caliphate. 

The main theme of Ostrogorsky’s analysis of Byzantine eco- 
nomic and social history is the struggle between the forces of 
centralized polity and those of the aristocracy, with the rulers 
attempting to promote an independent peasantry, which could 
provide them both with manpower for military service and with 
revenues, and the aristocracy continuously attempting to encroach 
on this peasantry and ultimately succeeding in its efforts. 


Ill 
If we examine the list of these “causes,” some similarities, such 
as the emphasis on the growing burden of bureaucracy, the shrin- 
kage of economic resources and manpower, the loss of ¢civil-spirit 
are striking. 

Some of these “causes,” such as the importance of civic spirit, 
seem, at least at first glance, to apply to all political systems. 
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The Causes of Disintegration and Fall of Empires 


However, most of the other causes listed by the historians are 
more closely related to the more specific problems of the political 
systems of these Empires. 

In this connection it is very interesting to note that most of 
these historical analyses are applied to a specific type of Empire 
or political system and not to others. Thus, they do not deal with 
“patrimonial” Empires such as the Achmenid or the Carolingian 
Empire, with patrimonial-conquest Empires, like the Mongol 
Empire or with feudal political systems. They all deal rather with 
Empires in which rulers, who maintained and claimed a traditional 
legitimation attempted to establish “centralized” polities, to free 
themselves from the fetters of traditional kinship and aristocratic 
groups, so as to be able to pursue their own political goals, and 
who have established or promoted a centralized bureaucratic ad- 
ministration which was to help them in the mobilization of the 
major resources needed by them. 

It seems thus that many historians have been drawn, perhaps 
unwittingly, to a special type of political system, a type with 
some common characteristics and problems. It was the study of 
this type of political system that was perhaps most rewarding 
from the point of view of study of decline, disintegration and fall 
of political systems. Anyhow, the various assumptions of the his- 
torians with regard to the conditions of functioning of political 
systems and the causes of their disintegration were mostly applied 
to these types of political systems. 

However, all these assumptions about the causes of decline of 
these Empires were not usually presented in a fully explicit and 
systematic way which would enable both to test them and to 
develop a comparison between the ways in which they have 
developed or operated in different societies. 

It is here perhaps that sociological analysis of political systems 
in general, and of the specific systems of these Empires in particu- 
lar, may come in and be of use in the systematic explication of 
these assumptions and of their application to comparative analysis. 


IV 

It is, therefore, necessary first to see what societies are included in 
this type of political system and then to analyse systematically its 
major characteristics. 
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This type of political system comprised many societies, the 
most important of which are: 

a) the Ancient Empires — especially the Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian and, possibly, the Inca and Aztec as well; 

b) the Chinese Empire from the Han period to the Ching; 

c) the various Iranian Empires, especially the Sassanid, and, 
to a smaller extent, the Parthian and Achmenid; 

d) the Roman Empire and the various Hellenistic Empires; 

e) the Byzantine Empire; 

f) several ancient Hindu states; 

g) the Arab Caliphate, especially from the reign of the 
Abbasides and Fatimides, the Arab Muslim states in the Mediter- 
ranean and Iran, and, finally, the Ottoman Empire; 

h) the West, Central and East European states from the 
fall of the feudal systems through the age of absolutism; 

i) conquest-Empires, i.e., the various political systems es- 
tablished in non-European countries as a result of European ex- 
pansion, colonization and conquest—especially the Spanish-Amer- 
ican and French Empires and the British colonial Empire in India. 

The majority of these historical centralized bureaucratic Em- 
pires developed from either (a) patrimonial empires such as Egypt, 
or the Sassanid Empire; (b) dualistic nomad-sedentary empires 
(necessarily sharing many characteristics in common with the 
patrimonial ones); (c) from feudal systems, as the European Ab- 
solutist states; and (d) city-states (the Roman and Hellenistic 
Empires), and most of them became transformed either again into 
one of these types or into modern political systems. Thus, they 
stand, as it were, in between more traditional and modern political 
systems and this position of theirs is evident, as we shall see, in 
their basic characteristics. 


V 
The basic characteristic of these political systems of the Empires 
was coexistence, within the framework of the same political insti- 
tutions, of traditional, undifferentiated types of political activities, 
orientations and organizations and of more differentiated, specifi- 
cally political ones. 

In order to be able to understand these characteristics, it would 
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be best to describe briefly the concrete processes of the development 
and establishment of these Empires. 

Despite the great variety in historical and cultural settings 
some common features in the first stages of establishment of such 
polities may be found. The initiative for the establishment of 
thes polities has, in all cases, come from the rulers—emperors, 
kings or some members of a patrician ruling elite (like the more 
active and dynamic element of the patrician elite in Republican 
Rome). These rulers came, in most cases, either from established 
patrician, patrimonial, tribal or feudal families or were usurpers, 
coming from lower class families, who attempted to establish new 
dynasties or to conquer new territories. In some cases they were 
conquerors who attempted to conquer various territories and estab- 
lish their rule over them. In most cases such rulers arose in 
periods of unrest, turmoil, or dismemberment of the existing po- 
litical system—be they patrician city states, tribes, patrimonial 
empires or feudal systems—or of acute strife within them. Usually 
their aim was the re-establishment of peace and order. They did 
not, however, attempt to restore the old order in toto, although 
for propagandist and opportunistic reasons, they sometimes 
upheld such restoration as political ideology or slogan. They 
always had some vision of distinctly political goals and of a 
unified polity. They aimed to establish a more centralized, unified 
polity in which they could monopolize political decisions and the 
setting of political goals, without being bound by various tra- 
ditional aristocratic, tribal or patrician groups. Even when they 
were conquerors—as in the case of Roman, Islamic or Spanish 
American Empires—they also had some such vision and _at- 
tempted to transmit it to parts at least of the conquered population. 

These aims were very often oriented against, and encountered 
the opposition of, various social and political groups. However 
great the turmoil, unrest and internal strife may have been, there 
have always existed some groups which either benefited from it, 
or hoped to do so, or aimed to re-establish the “old” order in 
which they held positions of power and influence. These groups 
—generally consisting of some aristocratic groups, patrician or 
other traditional urban groups, and traditional cultural elites— 
usually felt themselves menaced by the new aims and activities 
of the rulers. In many cases they saw the rulers as renegades, 
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upstarts or barbarians. But beyond these purely “social” reasons 
they felt that their position was menaced by the trend to political 
centralization and they were not willing to help in the implemen- 
tation of this trend. Therefore, frequently they attempted to deny 
the rulers’ resources and support, plotting and working against 
them either in open political warfare or by sleight-of-hand, infil- 
tration, and intrigues. 

The rulers had to find allies, whether passive or active, in 
order to be able to implement their aims against these various 
aristocratic or patrician forces. They had to forge various instru- 
ments of power and policy with which to mobilize the various 
resources needed by them—whether economic resources, man- 
power or political support. The rulers tried naturally to find their 
allies among the groups and strata whose interests were opposed 
to those of the more traditional and aristocratic groups and who 
could benefit by their weakening and by the establishment of a 
more unified polity. These were, basically, of two kinds. The first 
were more active (mostly urban), economic, cultural and profes- 
sional groups, who, whether by origin and/or by their social 
interests and orientations were opposed to the aristocratic-tra- 
ditional groups. The second were the wider, politically and socially 
more passive strata—especially peasants and, to a smaller extent, 
also some lower urban groups who could benefit, even if indirec- 
tly, by the weakening of the aristocratic forces and by the establish- 
ment of peace and order by the rulers. 

It was from these various groups and strata that the rulers 
hoped to mobilize the various resources which they needed. In 
order to be able to mobilize these resources and to implement their 
policies, the rulers had also to forge some instruments of political 
and administrative action on which they could rely, and which 
they could use to provide various services to the major strata 
which were their potential allies or supporters. 

In most of the cases the rulers could draw on some existing 
administrative and political organs and personnel. But even when 
some such personnel and organs of administration were available, 
the rulers had to change and transform them in order to adapt 
them to their own purposes. Insofar as the existing personnel 
were related to the aristocratic forces the rulers had in many cases 
to change their personnel. But changes of personnel were not 
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enough. The rulers had to assure that the new personnel would 
remain faithful to them and dependent on them, that they would 
not be “reconquered” by the opposing forces. Moreover, the rulers 
had to make sure that these organs would be so organized as to be 
able to perform various functions both for them and for their 
supporters among the major strata in the society. To this end, 
the rulers attempted to concentrate the nominations to these 
positions in their own hands. They tried, as far as possible, to 
appoint persons who were both loyal to them and who had the 
necessary qualifications for the execution of the tasks. 

The rulers also attempted to contro! the budget of these organs 
and to have enough resources at their disposal to enable them to 
provide for the necessary expenses and to pay salaries of the 
officials. 

The rulers always stressed that these officials were either their 
own personal servants, or servants of the polity which they wanted 
to establish, but not representatives of any groups or strata in the 
society. 

In general the rulers attempted to make these organs insofar 
as possible independent of the more traditional and aristocratic 
strata and groups, and to give them some power and prestige 
vis-a-vis these strata. Here the rulers had, necessarily, to allow 
these organs some measure of autonomy and independence, and 
to enable them to perform some services to the population. Truly 
enough the rulers very often wanted to use these organs only or 
mainly for exploitative purpose—so as to tap the resources of the 
population. But even in conquest Empires, if the rulers wanted to 
perpetuate their rule they had to allow the administration to take 
into account some of the needs of some of the social groups— 
even if only to provide them with peace, security and some mini- 
mal services. 


VI 
It was within the social and political context described above that 
the rulers of these Empires have developed their specific goals 
and political orientations which shaped the basic characteristics 
of the political systems of these Empires. 

The concrete goals of rulers of the historical bureaucratic 
societies varied greatly from case to case. They might include ter- 
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ritorial unification and expansion, conquest, enrichment of the 
polity, economic development and maintenance of a given cultural 
pattern or its expansion. But whatever the concrete aims of the 
rulers, the very fact that they were usually envisaged and imple- 
mented as autonomous political goals of a unified, centralized 
polity affected the nature both of the general political orientations 
of the rulers and their concrete aims and policies. This fact neces- 
sitated the development of some general goals, within the frame- 
work of which the more concrete policies of the rulers developed. 

The first such general goal of these rulers was the very devel- 
opment and maintenance of a unified and centralized polity and 
of their rule over it. Second, the rulers of these Empires developed 
special general orientations with regard to mobilization of con- 
tinuous and independent recruitment of such resources from va- 
rious strata in the society. Their very raison d’étre—in their battles 
with feudal or patrimonial elements—was based, to a large extent, 
on their ability to implement continuously various policies, to 
maintain a unified, centralized framework and some flexibility in 
the choice of policies and concrete goals. Moreover, they needed 
a continuous supply of resources for the maintenance of the 
administrative machinery which constituted one of the bases of 
their strength and the main means for the continuous execution 
of their policies. Thus, as a result of these aims and of their 
structural position in the society, these rulers always developed a 
basic interest in continuous mobilization of resources and man- 
power which would, to a large extent, be independent of the fixed 
ascriptive rights and duties of these groups and strata, and of the 
wishes of their members. 

This interest was manifest in the rulers’ desire either to 
concentrate most such resources in their own hands—as for 
instance by storing goods and money and accumulating state— 
property, or to further the development of various types of “free- 
floating,” mobile resources which were not tied to any ascriptive 
groups but could be freely accumulated and exchanged—and 
which could then be controlled and used by them. 

In order to assure the continuous existence of such free- 
floating resources of various kinds and their ability to use them 
for their own (usually very expensive) goals, and their continuous 
control over them, the rulers and the bureaucracy (insofar as 
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their interests did not conflict) attempted to prevent any one group 
or stratum within the society from controlling the use of enough 
such resources—whatever the resources be—wealth, prestige, 
communication or political power and support itself—as to be 
able to challenge their control by the rulers. 

Because of this the rulers and the bureaucracy always tended, 
in these Empires, to regulate, make dependent on themselves or 
reduce all other centers of power so as to minimize the possibility 
of their becoming entirely autonomous. For this reason these 
rulers always tried to create for themselves strategic positions 
enabling them to control most of the available resources and most 
of the social groups. 

It was because of this orientation that the rulers of these 
Empires always attempted to weaken the various “traditional,” 
self-contained groups, especially various aristocratic groups and to 
promote, albeit in a limited way, some of the more flexible and 
differentiated middle and lower groups, especially the free peasant- 
ry or urban groups but at the same time aiming to control them. 

However, their own political orientations and the social 
conditions within which they operated tended to limit the ability 
of the rulers of these Empires to implement their aims. These 
rulers perceived themselves always as bearers of traditional values 
and symbols and their own legitimation was couched in terms of 
such values, and necessarily limited in various ways—some of 
which will be discussed below—the pursuance of their distinctive, 
autonomous political goals. 

Moreover, the social and economic structure of these societies 
tended also to set limits to the rulers’ ability to implement their 
major goals and political orientations. In most of these Empires 
there developed several relatively differentiated types of economic 
activities—there tended to develop in them a free peasantry, some 
possibility of commercial transactions in land, and especially 
various wider trade and manufactural organizations—all of which 
gave rise to relatively complicated market systems. It was these 
activities which provided the various free-floating resources needed 
by the rulers. However, the economic base of almost all these 
Empires was mainly agricultural. Their economic systems were 
limited from the point of view of the level of technological 
production, of the extent of flow of various economic resources 
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beyond self-sufficient units or of the scope of purely economic- 
market activities. 

Similarly, large parts of the social structure of these polities 
were still bound within relatively closed, traditional, undifferentia- 
ted units. It was only within the more central zones of their various 
institutional spheres—in politics, in cultural life and in social 
organizations—that a somewhat greater extent of differentiated, 
non-traditional activities and organizations tended to develop. 


VII 

It was out of the interplay between the various forces which were 
described above that the basic characteristics of the political system 
of these Empires—the coexistence of traditional and differentiated 
political activities and organizations and the development of a //mit- 
ed tendency to autonomy of political institutions—were snaped. 

This last tendency was manifest, first, in the tendency towards 
political centralization, second, in the development by the rulers 
of autonomous political goals and third, in the relatively high 
extent of organizational autonomy of executive and administrative 
activities. 

But the extent of differentiation of political activities, organ- 
ization and goals was, in these political systems, still limited by 
several important factors. 

First, the legitimation of the rulers was here couched in 
basically traditional-religious terms, even if they tended to stress 
their own ultimate monopoly of such traditional values, and tried 
to deny that other (traditional) groups could also share in this 
monopoly. 

Second, the basic political role of the subject was not fully 
distinguished from other basic societal roles—such as, for instance, 
from membership in local communities; it was often embedded 
in such groups and the citizen or subject did not exercise any direct 
political rights through a system of voting or franchise. 

Third, many traditional ascriptive units, such as aristocratic 
lineages or territorial communities performed, in these societies, 
many crucial political functions and served as units of political 
representation. As a consequence, the scope of political activity 
and participation was far narrower than in most modern and 
contemporary political systems. 
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This existence of both traditional and differentiated political 
orientations and activities and organizations created within these 
Empires a complex interrelation between the political institutions 
and other parts of the social structure. 

The rulers were in need of both “traditional” and more 
complex, differentiated political support and were dependent on 
both. The rulers’ “traditional” dependence on other parts of the 
social structure was manifest in their need to uphold their tra- 
ditional legitimation and the traditional, “unconditional” political 
attitudes and identifications of many groups. On the other hand, 
however, the rulers’ tendency to political independence and au- 
tonomy made them dependent on types of resources which were 
not available through various ascriptive-traditional commitments 
and relations. The rulers were here, as was shown above, in need 
of more flexible support and resources which were not embedded 
in traditional, ascriptive groups and were not committed for more 
or less fixed goals, and which could be used by them for the 
implementation of their varied goals according to their own 
political consideration. 

Similarly, the political demands made on the rulers by the 
various groups in the society were both of the traditional, “as- 
criptive” type, ie., they consisted of demands to uphold fixed 
traditional rights and benefits of various groups, and of more 
complex and differentiated types of demands, such as demands for 
participation in the formulation of the political goals of the 
society: or even of determining the legitimation and accounta- 
bility of the rulers. Because of all these factors even the “tra- 
ditional” legitimation of the rulers was, in these societies, no 
longer based on “automatic,” “fixed” support. 

These different types of political activities and orientations did 
not coexist in these societies in separate “compartments,” bound 
together only in some loose and unstable way. They were bound 
here together within the same institutions and the continuity of 
each type of political activity was dependent here on the existence 
of both types of political orientations. Because of this the activities 
of the rulers were, therefore, paradoxically oriented to maintaining 
basic traditional \egitimation through manipulation of not only 
traditional but also of non-traditional support, and to the mobili- 
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zation also of “traditional” resources for politically autonomous 
goals and through non-traditional channels. 


VIII 

Hence, the political systems of these Empires could subsist only 
insofar as it was possible to maintain simultaneously and 
continuously, within the framework of their political institutions, 
both the traditional and the more differentiated levels of legitima- 
tion, support and political organization. The continuity of these 
systems was contingent on the continuous existence of a certain 
balance between political activity and involvement on the part 
of some parts of the population and of political non-involvement 
or apathy towards central political issues by the greater parts of 
the population. The limited political involvement could assure 
some of the more flexible political support, while the apathy, in 
its turn, was necessary for maintenance of the traditional legiti- 
mation of the rulers. 

It was in this context that the rulers attempted continuously 
to promote some limited mobility and political activity which 
would bring the most active elements within the major groups into 
the orbit of the central political institutions, ensure their loyalty 
and have them as channels of communication through which the 
central political symbols could be transmitted to the more “passive” 
strata. At the same time, however, the rulers always attempted to 
limit the extent of such mobility so as not to undermine their own 
traditional legitimation and monopoly of political decision making. 

The maintenance of such conditions was dependent on both 
the activities and policies of:the rulers and on the political activities 
and orientations of the main groups. 

In order that the conditions requisite for the continuous de- 
velopment of both free resources and traditional legitimation be 
maintained, it was necessary that the rulers, through their own 
policies, create or facilitate the development of conditions which 
were necessary for the continuous development of limited free 
floating resources. 

However, within both the policies of the rulers and the politi- 
cal activities of the major groups there developed several contra- 
dictions. The contradictions in the policies of the rulers were rooted 
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in the very context of the development and establishment of these 
Empires and in the basic characteristics of their political system. 

The preceding analysis has shown that the rulers of these 
Empires tended to develop three major types of basic political 
orientations. First, they were interested in the limited promotion 
of free resources and in freeing them from commitments to 
traditional-aristocratic groups. Second, the rulers were interested 
to control these resources, to commit them, as it were, to their 
own use. Third, the rulers tended also to engage in various 
goals—e.g., military expansions—which may, in themselves, ex- 
haust many of the available free resources. Between these various 
tendencies of the rulers, there could have easily developed serious 
contradictions. 


IX 

The contradictions between these different political orientations of 
the rulers, though not always consciously grasped by them, were 
nevertheless implicit in their structural position, in the problems 
and exigencies with which they dealt and in the concrete policies 
they employed in order to solve these problems. 

The primary sphere exhibiting these contradictions was that 
of legitimation and stratification. As we have seen, the rulers 
often attempted to limit the aristocracy’s power and to create new 
status groups. But these attempts faced several obstacles. Re- 
gardless of the extent of the monarchs’ independent activities in 
this field, of the number of new titles created, of the degree of 
encouragement of new strata, the symbols of status used by the 
rulers were usually very similar to those borne by the landed, 
hereditary aristocracy or by some religious elites. The creation of 
an entirely new secular and “rational” type of legitimation in 
which the social groups or universalistic principles would be the 
foci of legitimation was either beyond their horizon and/or against 
their basic political interest. It would necessarily involve extending 
the sphere of political participation and consequently the growing 
influence of various strata in the political institutions. Therefore, 
the rulers were usually unable to transcend the symbols of strati- 
fication and legitimation borne and represented by the very strata 
whose influence they wanted to limit. 

Because of this, the ability of the rulers to appeal to the lower 
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strata of the population was obviously limited. Even more im- 
portant, because of the emphasis of the superiority and worth of 
aristocratic symbols and values, many middle or new strata and 
groups tended to identify with them and consequently to “aristo- 
cratize” themselves. 

The contradiction in the rulers’ policies and goals could 
develop also in a different direction. However tradition-bound 
the ruling élites may have been, their policies required creation 
and propagation of more flexible “free” resources in various insti- 
tutional fields. The propagation of such free resources either gave 
rise to many religious, intellectual and legal groups whose value 
orientations were much more flexible from those of the traditional 
ones or promoted such groups. Moreover, the orientations and 
values of the broader middle strata of the society sometimes were 
similar to those propagated by these more active elite groups. 
Although in many cases all these elements were very weak and 
succumbed to the influence of the more conservative groups and 
policies of the ruling elite, in other cases—as in Europe—they 
developed into relatively independent centers of power, whose 
opposition to the rulers was only stimulated by these more con- 
servative policies. 

Similar contradictions may also be discerned in the activities 
of the rulers in the economic field. First of all, the main economic 
aims of the rulers of these Empires, ie., the mobilization of 
resources for the implementation of any one policy at any given 
moment of time and maintenance of the conditions maximizing 
the availability of their independent “free” resources, posed before 
the rulers a series of dilemmas which could be extremely acute in 
relatively undifferentiated economic systems, and which could give 
rise to intensive contradictions between their long-term and short- 
term economic policies. The continuous necessity to mobilize ex- 
tensive resources could often exhaust the available “free” resources, 
and make the rulers dependent on the more traditional forces. 
The big land owners and merchants who constituted important 
centers of economic power, quite often tried to intensify this 
contradiction by providing the government with short-term allo- 
cations at the price of buttressing their own positions and at the 
expense of the rulers. The rulers had to avail themselves of the 
various services and resources of these groups, giving them in turn 
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various concessions, which often tended to undermine the long-run 
availability of various free resources and to weaken the position 
of the rulers. 

A similar contradiction existed between the long-range and 
short-range policies dealing with problems of administrative 
manpower. In many cases there was not enough manpower availa- 
ble for the execution of various administrative and political tasks 
or, because of inadequate communication and technical facilities, 
it was very difficult to supervise such personnel effectively. It then 
became necessary to “farm out” various functions and positions 
either to local gentry and landowners or to officials who gradually 
became aristocratized. 

The best example of how the social groups created by the 
ruling elite became partially opposed to its aims and basic political 
premises, is the development of the system of sale of offices, which 
was closely connected, in these Empires, with the entire process 
of recruitment into the bureaucracy.” At first, this system was 
usually introduced by the Kings as a means of solving their 
financial problems and admitting new (non-aristocratic) elements 
into their service. But in time, in most of these societies, the 
bureaucracy came to regard its offices as possessions and either to 
transmit them in the family or to sell them in the market. In this 
way, the rulers, despite many efforts to the contrary, slowly lost 
control over these offices. 

This was connected in general with the tendency by the 
bureaucracy itself—the very instrument of power of the rulers—to 
“aristocratize” itself, to acquire symbols of aristocratic status and 
to ally itself with aristocratic forces. In such cases the bureaucracy 
very often displaced its goals of service to the rulers for those 
of self-aggrandizement—with its members using their positions 
for enriching themselves and their families, thus becoming a 
growing burden on the economy and losing their efficiency. 

This has necessarily effected the nature and extent of political 
activity and the scope of mobilization of political leadership. 
Insofar as the processes, outlined above, became intensified they 
usually depleted the supply of political leaders to the central po- 


8 The best general survey on the system of sales of offices is K. W. Swart, 
Sales of Offices in the 17th Century, The Hague, 1949. 
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litical institutions. The more active elements became alienated 
from the regime—either “succumbing” to the aristocratic forces 
and to complete political apathy or becoming centers of social 
and political upheaval and change. 


X 

Similar contradictions tended also to develop in the political 
attitudes and activities of the major strata in these societies. Four 
basic attitudes of various strata and groups to the basic premises 
of the political systems of these Empires and to the basic aims of 
the rulers can be distinguished : 

The first attitude (evinced chiefly by the aristocracy) was one 
of opposition to these premises and was manifested mainly in 
attempts to diminish the scope of free-floating resources in the 
polity, and to limit the political autonomy of the rulers. 

The second attitude was one of passivity towards these 
premises, of “empirical” adaptation to the demands of the ad- 
ministration and central authorities. This attitude was evinced 
mainly by the peasantry and, sometimes also, by other groups 
which were interested only in maintaining their own limited local 
autonomy and their immediate economic interests. 

The third attitude, which could be found mostly among the 
bureaucracy and parts of the urban groups and professional and 
cultural elites consisted of basic identification with the premises 
of the political system of these Empires, willingness to fight for 
their interests within their political framework and to channelize 
their own interests within the framework of existing political 
institutions and of the polities set up by the rulers. 

The fourth attitude, developed mainly by the more differ- 
entiated urban groups and professional and intellectual elites, 
favoured changes in the extension of the scope of political parti- 
cipation beyond the premises of the existing political systems. This 
attitude most clearly evinced by European middle class and in- 
tellectual groups at the end of the 18th century, was manifest in 
various attempts to change the basic premises and values of the 
political system, to widen the patterns of political participation 
within it and/or to find referrents of political orientation which 
transcended the given political system. 

These attitudes often overlapped in concrete instances, and the 
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The Causes of Disintegration and Fall of Empires 


concrete attitudes of each group and stratum varied in different 
societies and periods. Moreover, the attitudes of any one group 
were never homogeneous and stable, and they could greatly change 
according to conditions, demands of the rulers or possibilities. 
It was the concrete constellations of these various political atti- 
tudes of the major social groups that greatly influenced the extent 
of their political participation and the scope and nature of po- 
litical leadership which tended to develop from within these 
groups. Here again the most significant tendency, from the point 
of view of the continuity of these systems was the bureaucracy’s 
potential tendency to aristocratize itself and thus undermine the 
very conditions of such continuity. 


XI 

It was the interplay between the policies of the rulers and the 
political orientation and activities of the major social groups that 
constituted the crux of the political processes of change within 
these societies and could also bring about the development of the 
conditions which could facilitate the downfall of these Empires. 
In more concrete terms, the main factors generating processes of 
change in these Empires were (a) the continuous needs of the 
rulers for different types of resources and especially their great 
dependence on various flexible resources; (b) the rulers’ attempts 
to maintain their own positions of control, in terms of both tra- 
ditional legitimation and of effective political control over the 
more flexible forces in the society; (c) the possibility of the develop- 
ment in most of these societies, of what has been called “Primat 
der Aussenpolitik”” and consequently of a great and continuous 
sensitivity of the internal structure of these societies to various 
external pressures and to political and economic developments in 
the international field; (d) the consequent needs of the rulers to 
intensify the mobilization of various resources in order to deal 
with problems arising out of changes in military, diplomatic and 
economic international situations; (e) the development of various 
autonomous orientations and goals among the major strata and 
their respective demands on the rulers. Insofar as there developed 


9 This term has been often used by F. Altheim in his Studies of Roman and 
Sassanid History; see for instance, F. Altheim, Gesicht vom Abend und Morgen, 
Frankfurt, 1955, passim. 
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strong tensions and contradictions between these different factors, 
and especially insofar as the rulers emphasized very “expensive” 
goals which exhausted the available economic and manpower 
resources, or there developed strong autonomous political orienta- 
tions among different strata, the rulers were often caught on the 
horns of the basic dilemmas inherent in their own political orien- 
tations, goals and policies. 

It was also in such situations that the special sensitivities of 
these political systems were brought out, and forces were generated 
which could undermine the delicate balance between political 
participation and apathy on which the continuity of these systems 
was depe.ident. 

In such situations, the rulers’ tendency towards maintenance 
of active control over different strata could become predominant, 
thus increasing the power of traditional forces, sharpening the 
conflicts between them and the more flexible, differentiated strata, 
and either destroving the more “ free” groups and strata or alien- 
ating them from the rulers. 

The excessive demands of the rulers which developed in such 
situations, the growing public expenditure and the consequent 
increase of taxation and inflation did very often, if not checked, 
strike hardest at those groups whose economic structures were 
based on more flexible resources and tended to deplete these 
resources. 

This depletion may have taken on different, varying forms: 
outright demographic “apathy” and consequent shrinking of man- 
power, weakening of the more independent economic elements 
and their subordination to more conservative, aristocratic-patrimo- 
nial (or feudal) elements, and depletion or flight of mobile capital. 

These processes were usually closely connected with “aristo- 
cratization” or ossification of the bureaucracy and with its growing 
parasitic exploitation of the economy, and with the depletion of 
active political leadership identified with the regime. 

In connection with such depletion, there often developed a 
continuous flux of foreign elements into the centers of the realms. 
These foreign military groups initially were mere mercenaries, 
hirelings and personal helpers of the rulers. Gradually, however, 
with the depletion of the native strata and the growing external 
and internal exigencies, they succeeded in infiltrating into some 
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of the important political posts (such as eunuchs, military comman- 
dants and viziers) and finally in totally usurping political power. 

Similar developments could take place with regard to foreign 
merchants who sometimes, as in Byzantium or the Ottoman 
Empire, succeeded gradually to monopolize all the tradeposts 
“left over” by the depleted indigeneous merchants. 

In those cases, like in Europe, in which these economically 
and socially more active strata were not depleted, they became 
alienated from the rulers, their policies and from the political 
institutions of the society, and became hotbeds of revolt and 
changes. 

Such developments usually intensified the great sensitivity on 
the part of the rulers and the society to various external economic 
changes (in the routes of trade or in international price movements) 
and political (invasions, intrusion of foreign elements) changes 
and usually lessened their ability and capacity to cope with them 
effectively and in a statesmanlike manner. 

It was in such cases that the rulers often tended to develop 
those short-sighted policies, based mostly on experience of the past 
and on their own limited and contradictory perception of the 
situation—policies which aimed mostly at the increase of their 
control, growing restriction of the main social groups and saw in 
such restriction the main means of dealing with their internal and 
external exigencies: and were unsuited to the changing situation 
of these societies. 


XII 
We see, thus, that the various causes of decline of these Empires, 
listed by historians, such as depletion of economic resources, 
growing burden of a parasitic, semi-aristocratized bureaucracy, 
decline of civic spirit and external pressures can be most fully 
understood as rooted in the basic characteristics of the political 
systems of these Empires, and not as either general causes of de- 
cline of any political system or as pure historical accidents. 
Although all political systems are necessarily influenced by 
external exigencies and pressure, the special sensitivity of these 
Empires to such exigencies and pressures and to international 
economic fluctuations was rooted first, in their great emphasis of 
their rulers on military and expansionist goals; and second in the 
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dependence of these rulers on various resources, the availability of 
which was dependent on such international economic situations. 
The dangers to these political systems of excessive taxation and 
inflation were again rooted in the high expense of the imple- 
mentation of the rulers’ goals and in the great importance of 
various flexible resources for the implementation of these goals 
and for the general political position of the rulers of these Empires. 

Similarly, while all political systems are influenced by, and 
dependent on, the efficiency and political loyalty of whatever 
administrative personnel exists within them, the special sensitivity 
of these Empires to the working of the bureaucracy and to the 
possibility of its becoming “artistocratized,” “parasitic” and over- 
swollen was rooted first in the fact that the bureaucracy was the 
main instrument of the rulers in the implementation of their goals 
and in their struggle with their political opponents; and, second, 
in the constant danger of depletion of free resources by the 
encroachments of various aristocratic or traditional groups. Lastly, 
the sensitivity of these political systems to too great political 
passivity or “other worldliness” or lack of what some of the 
historians have called “civic spirit” was rooted in their dependence 
on the maintenance of a certain extent of active political partici- 
pation—and not only on general identification with the regime 
or the rulers. 


XII 

The preceding analysis may also help us in the systematic evalua- 
tion of the conditions and force which may have influenced the 
differential extent to which these processes of change and disinte- 
gration developed in different Empires. 

Truly enough the general problems outlined above were 
rooted in the basic characteristics of the social and political struc- 
tures of all these Empires, and they were common, even if in 
varying degrees, to all of them. 

However, the exact ways in which these problems developed, 
and the exact processes which caused them varied in different 
Empires according to the specific constellation of the structural 
characteristics which were pointed out above, of various external 
processes which impinged on them and of unique historical 
circumstances. 
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The Causes of Disintegration and Fall of Empires 


Among the internal aspects of the social structure of these 
Empires which influenced the processes of change which took place 
within them and processes of their disintegration, were, first, the 
nature of the goals of the rulers—whether they were chiefly mi- 
litary, expansionist or more oriented to the maintenance of a 
cultural order or to economic advancement—and the demands 
which the implementation of these goals made on the various 
types of resources available in the society. 

Second, these processes of change and disintegration were 
greatly influenced by (a) the major policies which the rulers 
developed for the implementation of these goals and the reper- 
cussions of these policies on the relative strength of different strata; 
(b) changes in the relative strength of such strata as a result of 
internal economic, religious or political developments; (c) the 
development of internal and external exigencies and the ways 
in which the policies developed to deal with them influenced the 
strength of different groups. 

Third was the initial level of social and economic differenti- 
ation in any given society and, fourth, the initial social composition 
of these societies, i.e., the relative strength of various social groups 
—the aristocracy, the various urban groups and the peasantry, and 
the extent to which the rulers could find among them enough 
supporters for themselves and their policies. 

Within this context of special importance was the extent to 
which there existed common, cultural and political bonds en- 
compassing these major social groups and the rulers (as for instance 
in the case of the Confucian order in China) or the extent to 
which various social and cultural groups were bearers of inde- 
pendent cultural and social values and orientations and were not 
entirely identified with the rulers and the polity. 

Among the more “accidental” or “external” reasons we should 
mention different extents of external pressures, major movements 
of population, conquests of nomads, or international economic 
fluctuations, or the degree to which there existed from the be- 
ginning ethnic heterogeneity in a given society. 

Similarly, of very crucial importance were the specific geopoli- 
tical factors, the geopolitical situation of any polity—as for 
instance, the special geopolitic situation of Byzantium at the 
crossroads of Europe and Asia, of East and West, which has 
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greatly influenced both its vulnerability to invasions and its po- 
litical self-conception. 

It was the combination of these various factors that has greatly 
influenced the extent to which the different processes or forces 
which have been mentioned by the historians—be they growing 
burdens of the bureaucracy, or the weakening of the civil spirit, 
general impoverishment of free resources—have developed within 
each Empire and in each stage of its development, and the extent 
to which its rulers were able to cope with them. 

In general, it was some combination of external and internal 
pressures and exigencies that brought about the precipitation of 
changes in the political systems of these Empires. Hence, the 
greater the intensity of these internal contradictions and of the 
pressure of external exigencies which could not be dealt with by 
the internal forces of the society, the quicker and more intensive 
usually was the accumulation of processes of change in these 
societies. 

Thus, to give only some very preliminary examples, the fact 
that in China various invasions, rebellions and the famous “dynas- 
tic cycles,” have not undermined for a very long period of time 
(from the Han to the Ching) the basic institutional structure of 
the Chinese Empire can be understood if one remembers its geopo- 
litical position, which made it to some extent relatively immune 
from the heavy impact of external forces; the fact that the relative 
weakness of the aristocracy, and the predominance of the gentry, 
tended to enhance the position of the centralized rulers and that 
the Confucian literati and bureaucracy, who constituted the 
backbone of the social and political structure and intervened 
between the central government and the major social strata, 
provided an indispensable framework of continuity and unity of 
the Empire. When we compare these with the geopolitical ex- 
posure of the Byzantine Empire, its strong sensitivity to invasion 
and international developments, the continuous struggle between 
the aristocracy and the free peasantry, or with the great importance 
of the autonomous religious and cultural groups in the Roman or 
Arabic Empires, as well as the different geopolitical position of 
these Empires, we may understand their greater vulnerability to 
external pressures and the lack of ability of their rulers to cope 
with the internal forces which developed within them. 
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The Causes of Disintegration and Fall of Empires 


XIV 

These are but a few examples, more of which can be easily 
adduced." Each of the factors which we have touched upon 
has been mentioned in one way or another by the historians of 
these societies, but it is only within the framework of a compara- 
tive analysis which based itself on a systematic-sociological ap- 
proach that their relative importance and their influence on a 
specific situation could be fully evaluated. 

It is within the framework of these characteristics and_pro- 
blems that both the general and the specific historical causes that 
shaped the specific development of any given society could be fully 
understood and evaluated. It is also within these frameworks that 
even what the historians call the more accidental causes—the play 
of personalities, of different changing constellations of forces or 
of changing circumstances—were worked out. 

These necessarily differed from place to place and to some 
extent they were purely accidental. However, their impact and 
influence can be fully understood only within the framework of 
the political systems of these Empires, of their settings, their spe- 
cific problems and of what may be called their systematic sensi- 
tivities. 

It is only through such systematic analysis of the structural 
characteristics and problems of these political systems that the 
specific forces which impinged on any specific point of time can 
be fully evaluated, and the nature of their sensitivity to these 
various external and accidental causes—as well at the differences 
between such different Empires—can be fully understood. 

This does not mean that such comparative analysis can fully 
explain or describe the development of such a unique constellation, 
of all the different historical events which converge in a certain 
moment of time and space within a given society or on it. While 
many such events may be the results of systematic developments 
in other types of political or social systems, which impinged on 
that of a given Empire in which we are interested, yet this very 
constellation necessarily constitutes a unique event which cannot 
be explained in its uniqueness in terms of systematic laws or re- 


1 A much fuller comprehensive analysis will be given in the forthcoming 
analysis of the social structure of these Empires. 
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gulations. Such systematic or comparative analysis cannot explain 
or describe a given historical development in the sense of a unique 
event or in the sense of the unfolding of the unique development 
of one society or polity in time. 

But in our discussion we have attempted to show, however, 
that such a historical analysis which looks for causal explanations 
of the development and disintegration of political systems can 
greatly benefit from and be reinforced by full explication of its 
own assumptions in terms of systematic sociological analysis and 
by being tested through comparative analysis derived from such 
systematic explication. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Douglas A. Allan 


MUSEUMS AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Man has always been a collector and presumably always will be 
one. In the dim ages of his beginnings, he collected food, shellfish, 
berries and nuts and in his tropical and sub-tropical haunts lived 
fairly securely through the little changing seasons. When he in- 
vaded the temperate regions, with their seasonal variations, he 
learned to his cost the rise and fall of the tides of food supply 
and, dreading winters’ want, practised a variety of methods to hoard 
his food gatherings until the season of food a-plenty came round 
again. It was the same with the hunters, who, whatever their 
feasting at the close of a successful hunt, could not consume 
everything and, experiencing shortages and failures, began to put 
aside food to be kept. Extra supplies probably in time gave rise 
to barter of one thing for another more desired—the furrier skin, 
the sharper antler pick, the more beautifully finished hand-axe 
or adze. He who had reserves could face a famine, a lost pelt and 
a broken tool, and doubtless gained in stature and status among 
his fellows. What he had, he had to hold by strength or guile— 
or both in combination in himself, his family or his tribe. Hunting 
no doubt led to the elimination of competitors, who would lower 
the food supplies, and to the proclamation of hunting rights, just 
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as, later on, occupation of land good for grazing or cultivation, 
would give rise to tribal or chieftain ownership—and to the 
unending battle for ownership, over other claimants. This is again 
collecting, though in another form. 

So, through the ages, man has collected whatever seemed to 
him to be of value—tland to live on and upon in safety and 
comfort; supporters, followers and slaves to give him strength 
against his enemies and to do his drudgery for him; weapons to 
enforce his will against contestants, temples and priests to enlist 
yet other aid for the prosecution of his schemes. Trade, which 
began with food, tools and beads, spread to rare spices, fine tex- 
tiles and outstanding examples of craftsmanship in metals, precious 
stones, wood and ivory. To facilitate the exchange of these 
desirable objects between peoples, at a very early stage there 
developed the system of barter on an international scale by means 
of money, sometimes copper, sometimes iron, and for long now 
pieces of silver and of gold, marked to show their genuineness 
and value. 

As man made collections, to keep or improve his place in 
society, he had to contrive safe places in which to store his pos- 
sessions, at first in the depths of his caves, in the earth below his 
dwelling and in the heart of his forests, but as he built stronger 
and more durable dwellings, particularly when the use of brick 
or stone became widespread, he found safety for his food supplies, 
his stores and his treasures in a well-built and relatively fireproof 
structure. Not only could he keep them reasonably safe but he 
could enjoy their possession and display them to his advantage 
in the eyes of his kinsmen and followers and to impress his rivals. 
So through the ages the chiefs and kings and nobles gathered 
their treasured possessions in castle and palace, while the priests 
of all religions took tribute to the glorification of the temples of 
their gods, and not infrequently to their own advantage. A com- 
bination of kingly and priestly collecting was on occasion « be 
associated with the death of one of the former and his desire that 
the latter should arrange for a suitable entourage of slaves, arms 
and treasures, in keeping with his standing in this life to be buried 
with him to ensure adequate style in the next. 

Later arose the merchant venturers and princes who scoured 
the world in search of treasures and rareties to bring home and 
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Notes and Discussion 


exchange for gold, the measure of power and importance. They, 
in their turn, collected mansion-houses, store-houses for wealth 
and treasures, retinues, costumes and, to amuse themselves and 
impress others, curios from far overseas. Another hall-mark of 
king and princes, merchants and adventurers was the commission 
of artists to paint their portraits, with which to adorn their houses. 
Other oddities, reflecting the superstitions of the time or the lack 
of soundly based knowledge, were examples of the skeletons of 
giants, the roc’s egg and the philosopher’s stone, all objects to 
excite wonder in the eye of the beholder. 

Yet others collected in search of the raw material for studies— 
sometimes for cures for ills, sometimes for the elixir of life, and 
little came amiss. Later they were followed by systematic students, 
anxious to evoke law and order out of the natural world. Books 
had been collected at least as early as the great library at Alexan- 
dria; specimens when schools and colleges were founded. So, 
through the ages, man collected for his needs, then for his adorn- 
ment, later for power and impressment, and lastly for mental 
development. To judge from sayings and parables, he must have 
learned fairly early that although he could rely on his own or 
others’ strong arms and later on castles to hold his possessions, 
many of his treasures would fade away and decay unless he took 
steps to clean, preserve and ventilate them, and so must have 
grown the realisation that possessions carry with them their own 
burdens of responsibility. 

Values changed, too, as time passed. Perhaps to the veneration 
of princely or saintly relics may be traceable the sentimental col- 
lecting of objects connected with more ordinary members of the 
castle or clan or family, then of individuals who had distinguished 
themselves in almost any field. Maybe this is merely a modern 
and inverted equivalent of the princes’ attempting to win im- 
mortality by accumulating treasures; we try to keep our heroes 
alive in memory by collections of personalia—the battle standards 
and medals and loot of a soldier, the charts and compasses and 
curios of an explorer, the instruments, chemicals and records of 
a scientist and so forth. They may not be very rare or intrinsically 
valuable, but they all possess the power to evoke a story. 

Manual dexterity has been cherished by man probably next 
only after valour, and skill of the hands in fashioning things and 
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agility of the brain in devising them have long been sought and 
displayed in the battle for self-distinction. After essentials came 
decoration and craftsmanship which must have secured recognition 
at a very early stage. The production of fine things of use yet goodly 
to look upon, particularly the skill of the hands in making things 
in miniature has been evidenced all down the ages. Even in the 
later days of our own times, when the Industrial Revolution 
brought applied knowledge and manual dexterity of a repetitive 
kind to many, there were always those who were anxious to show 
skill in fashioning fine scientific instruments and machinery in 
miniature to display at competitive exhibitions. All these were 
treasured firstly by other makers and their families, and later by 
collectors who enjoyed eying and handling and demonstrating 
their acquisitions. The same was true of those enthusiasts who 
constructed ship models, true to scale and amazingly accurate as 
to detail. 

These treasures, of whatever kind, individually or ultimately 
in collections, for it is difficult if not impossible to be content with 
one of anything and “l’appétit vient en mangeant,” were sometimes 
destroyed by accident but rarely of intent, and so have tended to 
persist down the ages. Fashions, however, change and business 
or family links with distant lands, once proclaimed by the cabinet 
or the gallery of curiosities, pass into hands that no longer treasure 
them, to chatelaines who want their rooms a la mode or who find 
it no longer possible to tend and keep clean masses of objets 
dart. Similarly, on a larger scale, armouries and collections of 
paintings have to make way for new fashions, sometimes of clinical 
austerity, or have to be sold to meet death or estate duties. While 
individuals once prided themselves on personal possessions, now 
nations, Cities, municipalities and universities preen themselves on 
their displays of artistic, historic and scientific treasures, and inter- 
national rivalry in their possession waxes as strong as the com- 
petition in armies, fleets and colonies. For a while royal and prin- 
cely palaces accommodated the major collections, for their contents 
tepresented a movable family investment, better than estates 
which often had to be fled or might be confiscated; they could be 
hurried elsewhere to safety to be realised when necessary. The 
development of banking and investment provided other means 
of saving, less readily exposed to risk of fire and violence. So, 
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Notes and Discussion 


princely collections tended to pass from private ownership, being 
sold or given to national galleries or museums, while private col- 
lections of all kinds were handed over to national or civic insti- 
tutions, sometimes as a demonstration of public spirit, sometimes 
as an ostentatious display of wealth and power. Museums are thus 
essentially a product of the modern world, offering shelter to 
three-dimensional material from the world around, from the dawn 
of history to the present day. The bigger ones tend to get bigger 
as they have more money, more staff and more space, while the 
smaller ones tend to fall by the wayside. The available funds are 
used in a never-ending battle to secure treasures still left in private 
hands, or to commission new ones. We are thus watching the 
drift of collections to a limited number of institutions of national 
and international standing, from which but few good specimens 
are ever released, so we may be watching the approaching end of 
man’s battle for the possession of things of lasting value. It would 
seem that the age of consumer goods for the individual man is 
coming in—almost a return to the state in which primitive man 
began. 

The essence of a museum is that it is a storehouse, serving 
as a home for collections of material representing the earth and 
its life, and of man and his works. Its main task is to accumulate 
things which are worth while in themselves or which are essential 
units in the understanding by man of his world and of his kind. 
The idea of a museum probably originated in the conception of 
a university, a place of universal studies, where, although much 
could be taught from personal experience and much from books, 
illuminating the thoughts of others, yet much could not be learned 
without the actual material of the studies, culled from as world- 
wide sources as need be. Such university museums housed the 
teaching material, essential to illustrate lectures, especially in the 
sciences, and gradually followed the private collections of kings 
and merchant princes by accommodating gifts from well-wishers, 
from travelled graduates, from relatives of alumni who wished 
to perpetuate illustrious memories and from research workers who 
had accumulated collections necessary to their respective fields of 
study. It follows that such collections, originally conceived within 
the bounds of individual departments, swelled to accommodate 
almost anything of value, repute or story and overlapped the 
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boundaries of both library and picture gallery. These university 
museums, some of them founded several centuries ago, have played 
a notable part in collecting and saving material of untold value 
today. Their main drawback is their paucity of information 
regarding provenance and history, for the realisation that much 
of the value of any specimen lies in the high degree of its docu- 
mentation came relatively late in museums’ history. 

National museums and art galleries largely came into being 
in the nineteenth century, some of them developing round the 
palace collections of kingly families, some to house the loot of 
wars, and yet others to shelter and display munificent gifts from 
merchant princes and the rising industrialists who were to a great 
extent their successors. From whatever source the collections came, 
their housing and maintenance became the responsibility of the 
national treasuries, although they tended to be administered by 
boards of trustees or by some appropriate ministry, and were 
staffed by university graduates in the role of Civil Servants. 

Urban centres, which had grown up round church and town- 
house, market-hall and tollbooth, grew rapidly in Western Europe 
under the impetus of the industrial revolution, which brought 
factories and networks of streets of houses—and fortunes to the 
favoured few. Local pride flourished on the one hand and an often 
belated sense of social responsibility on the other, both taking 
practical expression in the donation of public buildings or public 
parks. Among the forms the public buildings most frequently 
took were town halls, libraries, museums and art galleries. The 
collections to grace the latter generally came in the first instance 
from wealthy donors, not a few of whom had built their fortunes 
in the district and earned social distinction by public service there 
too. Such institutions were staffed by Local Government Officers, 
members of the same corps as those who staffed the municipal 
offices, the treasurer’s office, the education, the health and the 
engineering offices, all of them being financed by the local rates 
and taxes. The standing of the museums and galleries was main- 
tained by the sense of public pride in public institutions. A large 
and important city saw to it that its cultural units, the library, 
the museum and the art gallery measured up to its other activities 
and could stand comparison with those of similar centres of po- 
pulation, standing or wealth. Internally,—from the point of view 
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of committee or of permanent staff—standards were kept up by 
a handful of enlightened enthusiasts who understood something of 
the arts and sciences and used their influence to ensure that public 
money was well spent. The second half of the nineteenth century 
was characterised by trade fairs and exhibitions, usually staged 
in major centres and often partaking of the nature of a modern 
industrial museum. Such whetted the public appetite for displays 
of material from world-wide sources, with all the showman’s arts 
to attract attention and the social cachet of attendance. The Great 
Exhibition of London in 1851, under the aegis of Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort, gave rise to other temporary exhibitions 
of art, trade and industry and to permanent ones in the form of 
at least two national museums and to a number of municipal 
museums throughout the British Isles. 

Yet another group of museums stemmed from quite a different 
source—from national and local learned societies. Such bodies 
represented the nineteenth century public’s thirst for and appre- 
ciation of knowledge, and reflected the times when it was possible 
for enthusiastic amateurs to do an immense amount of invaluable 
and original work, largely in the systematics of the natural 
sciences of zoology, botany and geology. They rented or built 
rooms, held usually monthly meetings, organised collecting ex- 
cursions and sooner or later embarked upon the publication of 
their research papers in Proceedings or Transactions. Such work 
inevitably entailed the making of collections, the housing of which 
in course of time demanded a society museum—a room with 
glass-fronted or topped cases, with adequate cupboard storage 
place below for the less spectacular material or that still awaiting 
identification and study. Such societies often embarked in addition 
upon the collection of arrow-heads and bronze axes, so that it was 
but a step to the study of early man—and the science of archae- 
ology was born. The smaller societies and society museums had to 
be content with honorary curators, but often attracted an active 
corps of experts, who built up fine collections. The larger 
ones, with their bigger field of support, were able to pay for 
trained curatorial assistance, and not infrequently fell heir to 
considerable capital sums as gifts or bequests, from which an 
income, adequate for the modest running expenses of those days, 
could be derived. Those were the days, too, when museum and 
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scientific work attracted individuals with a certain amount of 
private income, more interested in the opportunities for construc- 
tive work than in the payment attached to the job. 

Throughout history, the soldier has brought back loot from 
the wars to evidence his valour, the sailor has adduced curios 
from the ends of the earth to lend credence to his stories and, in 
later days, the maker of the Grand Tour has produced souvenirs— 
particularly from Italy and Greece—to substantiate his claims to 
culture. Expeditions to the tropics and the poles yielded alike 
proof of strenuous endeavour and a worthy desire to fill in the gaps, 
geographic and scientific, in man’s knowledge of his world. Many 
of these things came to rest in homes, for there was a widespread 
hobby of making collections, and in the nineteenth century these 
homes were spacious and well served with domestic labour. Such 
a state of affairs did not outlast World War I, and a new era set 
in when homes were smaller and more simply run with little or 
no additional hands than the family provided. It was no wonder, 
then, that fashion in houses ran to the simple and often the 
severely functional, and in artistic circles gained wide approval 
and applause. The collecting hobbies and the collections were 
shown to the door, and the best of the material joined what had 
already found a resting place in museums—national, municipal 
and local society. To this day the drift of material from private 
possession to public ownership still goes on, as can be experienced 
in any museum around spring-cleaning time or at any interesting 
salesroom on auction day. 

The acceptance of collections, however, means the acceptance 
of responsibilities. People who present things expect them to be 
well looked after. Objects upon which public money has been 
expended call for careful attention. Man through all the ages has 
been anxious for the safety of his possessions, and on the museum 
curator’s shoulders falls a very heavy and continuing burden. In 
his collections are objects of stone, metal, bone, ivory, wood, skin, 
fur, feathers, fabrics, glass and pottery. With the exception of the 
two last-named all these objects are subject to decay. From the 
moment many of them enter a museum, they are fading under 
exposure to light, decomposing under the influence of atmospheric 
gases and moisture, swelling, shrinking and cracking as the tem- 
perature and humidity change, and open to the attacks of insect 
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pests such as moths and boring beetles. The home collection was 
able to combat very little of these ills, but the museum specimens, 
according to the size of the staff and adequacy of the equipment, 
are expected to be able to stand up fairly successfully to all of 
them. Were remedial treatment not applied, most of the world’s 
collections would be on the way to the universal finale of the 
dust heap—the exceptions being the noble metals, precious stones 
and probably pottery. Museums are thus housing material for 
use and study not merely for today and tomorrow—but for an 
indeterminate future. Nor can the museum man light-heartedly 
open his doors and his arms with enthusiasm to every new arrival. 
If he has taken and continues to take steps to rid his collections 
of insect pests, he has to place every new arrival, potentially 
infected, in quarantine and give such treatment until is appears 
safe to incorporate the recent accessions in the rest of the col- 
lections. Nearly al! specimens, because of their age and previous 
lack of treatment, are serious sources of infection, not only for 
other specimens but for the woodwork of cases and the museum 
building itself. When it is remembered that the ideal conditions 
for them to spread and flourish include darkness and warmth, 
museum store-rooms must be places of eternal vigilance. 

In the early days of museums, the aids to the protection of 
museum material were very limited, rather like the hygiene prac- 
tised on a patient suffering from a serious ailment, for whom no 
potent curative drugs were available, but now modern chemistry, 
physics, X-rays and electricity are all enlisted in the fight to save 
material and to keep it in a condition as near to the original as 
possible. X-rays can reveal cracks and weaknesses, fluorescent 
lamps show differences in composition, microchemical tests explain 
chemical reactions giving rise to decomposition, new solutions 
remove impurities and plastics provide invisible mending material 
and protective coating. The fine threads of nylon stockings can 
give undetectable strength to backings for all kinds of fabrics. 

Museum material is thus forever on the move—bodily from 
world-wide sources to more or less permanent resting places in 
those buildings, and structurally from its pristine condition to an 
end point of dust, delayed as long as possible by all the skill at 
our command. A museum exhibit may be likened to a cinema- 
tograph film arrested momentarily to give a clear “still.” The 
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museums of the world now hold the majority of the world’s 
treasures; if we let them run through, like a film, we shall be left 
in cultural darkness. 

In the early days of museum collections, it was enough to 
record identity and donor on the adjacent label; but rarely was 
provenance noted, and so much of the value of the older material 
was lost. As time went on, more and more interest was taken in 
the specimens and every scrap of relevant information was careful- 
ly secured, so that the newer collections are much better docu- 
mented than the old. Crowded cases and shelves used to be taken 
as evidence of wealth of collections and little heed paid to the 
use made of them. The public came to wonder at curiosities and 
to pick up odd scraps of knowledge, rather magpie-like. After the 
First World War, a great change came over the face of museums, 
largely initiated by a revolutionary group of leaders in the more 
go-ahead local government museums. Perhaps, being nearer to 
this public and answerable at monthly intervals to committees 
of elected representatives, they felt more was demanded of them 
and their institutions than mere display. Perhaps they were in- 
fluenced by new educational ideas developed in a few of the newer 
museums, which were aiming at attracting school-children. Be that 
as it may, the isolated specimen to be wondered at gave place to the 
group of specimens to tell a story and encourage further thought. 
This had a number of important repercussions. From merely 
supplying accurate identification the curator had to accept responsi- 
bility for determining the story to be told, the material to illustrate 
it and the way to tell it. He became much more than a custodian 
of collections, a curator of their well-being and became a director 
of museums and museum activities. The existing collections in his 
care determined the fields within which he could develop interest- 
ing and educational exhibitions, but he had to accumulate wide 
knowledge concerning current trends of thought, up-to-date 
research and the results of recent expeditions the world over. From 
that knowledge—his own or contributed by trusted advisers— 
he had to select themes of standard interest and importance or of 
particular application at the time and in his area, in the illustration 
of which adequate three-dimensional material was available. It 
must never be forgotten that it is the presence of real things which 
gives a museum its particular place in the community. 
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The art exhibition and the objet d’art still, and properly, rely 
on inspiration and emotional effect. Provided it is shown to ad- 
vantage and in an appropriate atmosphere, it can make its aesthetic 
impact on the onlooker. Approach, surroundings and lighting all 
play their part. It is sometimes overlooked that the same is true 
of museum exhibits and in more everyday subjects. Curiosity, 
understanding and application are admittedly the order of the 
day, but all are liable to be encouraged by the right approach, 
atmosphere and adjuncts. Places of learning attract the seeker 
after knowledge by what he knows they have to offer, but mu- 
seums can only work their wonderment upon a public encouraged 
to enter their doors. There must thus, for the general public, be 
a considerable element of recreation and enjoyment in museum 
offerings. An attractive building in an attractive setting is an 
initial and inestimable advantage, but one likely to be possessed 
by only the latter-day institutions, for early museums of the In- 
dustrial Age are notable neither for their architecture nor their 
neighbourhood, and have, more often than not, accumulated a 
liberal coating of soot and grime since their erection. There is 
thus all the more reason to pay due heed to colour-schemes, flower 
beds, fountains and restaurants indoors and to the building up of 
a reputation for lively, though not Jight, entertainment further a- 
field. A local public is, on the whole, very loyal and although the 
cynic may often say “Give a dog a bad name...”, it is nevertheless 
true that in countless places the citizens and their families give 
regular and unfailing support to their own museum’s activities. 

It is, however, neither the turnstile numbers nor the admission 
fees—where such are charged—that really count; it is what is 
offered within the halls and the use of the time spent in them. 
The museum preserves three-dimensional objects for tomorrow, 
but presents them for today. Today is characterised, compared 
with yesterday, with widespread if hardly universal education, 
with literacy that opens the door of every library, with conditions 
and payment of labour that permit vast numbers of people ex- 
tensive leisure and opportunities to “go places.” It is, in western 
countries, a public prone to rely for much of its ideas and for 
much of its leisure pleasures on the popular press, the cinema, 
radio and television, in all of which it tends to play a purely 
passive part. Surely a more active appreciation of their individual 
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parts in playing out their own destinies should be encouraged, a 
more vital understanding of their own world inculcated. This last 
is most certainly the function of museums. 

Let us persuade man to go on collecting—knowledge, im- 
pressions, appreciation and understanding which will enable him 
to enjoy his world and his life to a far greater extent than at 
present. Given the right kind of encouragement and the appropri- 
ate subject, most people like learning about things, how they are 
done, how they come about—and that is exactly what a good 
museum can do. It is not enough merely to put a name—to put 
the correct name on a thing; from that one must pass to learning 
its functions, its fashioning, its history and its beauty—for even 
a piece of coal reveals under the microscope the delicate structure 
of age-old plants and a skeleton the wonders of engineering 
balance and function. The gadgets and gimmicks of today have 
tended to stifle simple wonderment; but a thoughtful inspection 
of the world of life will renew it. 

The museum must thus mesure up to its responsibilities, and 
the museum curator or director must take full advantage of his 
opportunities—for they are in fact limitless. The complaint has 
been heard that the intelligent public of the last century has 
gone—the working members of local learned societies; true, but 
a much more widely-read, or potentially widely-informed public 
now constitutes our clients, and we have to afford them those 
chances to hand that will develop their powers and their person- 
alities. Instead of shelves of specimens there must be stages in 
awareness, in understanding. A book can preach the writer’s 
philosophy, and be “packed” with carefully selected evidence to 
support the author’s point of view; a museum case must always 
present in intelligible and observable form all the available evi- 
dence as contained in a reasonably wideranged and representative 
series of specimens. As a further guarantee of reliability, the visitor 
should be encouraged to go forth and seek his own specimens and 
to test thereon his new-found information and ideas. Hence the 
imperative necessity for integrity in all museum exhibits. The 
public, so often baffled and misled by press and cinema, do put 
their trust in what a museum shows—a trust it is every museum 
director's responsibility to maintain. 

Museum cases must display and illustrate currently accepted 
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ideas in the sciences, in archaeology and ethnography and in the 
arts and crafts; they can also show the history of their develop- 
ment and tell something of the lives of the leaders in the various 
fields. The basic aim should be the wonder of the world we live 
in and the history and advancement of mankind and individual 
man. An exhibit should centre round a particular theme or idea 
and have, if possible, a central arrest feature to hold the wandering 
visitor’s attention in the first place. To follow a theme is like 
reading a book—one must read it in the right order passing 
from step to step. In some museums this is achieved by number- 
ing consecutively the exhibits, in others by a series of arrows, and 
yet others direct their visitors round by one-way traffic signs. It 
is, however, very difficult to make people follow a desired direc- 
tion and the earnest observer may well wish to turn in his tracks 
to be sure he has observed correctly. It is thus best to try and 
inculcate the desired idea or theme in one case or a close group 
of cases, and to be prepared to offer subsequent ones in other 
groups further down the room. Specimens will rarely be self- 
sufficient; the visitor wil! want a minimum of information in the 
form of interestingly phrased, attractively produced labels, sup- 
ported by diagrams, photographs and maybe models, but real 
things should predominate. A museum exhibit is not merely an 
illustrated text-book, and cannot be consulted in the endless com- 
fort of an armchair, though such can with advantage be provided 
at reasonable intervals. The complaint is often made that so many 
leisure-time pastimes nowadays call for little or no effort in the 
participants and leave but little effect behind them; the physical 
effort of walking round museum galleries and cases, and the 
mental effort of reading labels, inspecting specimens and following 
an argument from one to the next are all beneficial and un- 
doubtedly help to retain impressions received. Likewise, focussing 
a microscope to observe some detail or pressing a button to set 
some model engine in motion all help to fix ideas and maintain 
interest. If, in addition, there is a guide-book or a hand-list to 
take home after such a tour, it provides the opportunity to check 
up on ideas and to revise opinions, encouraging a continuation of 
audience participation and, above all, the desire to return for 
more. 

Much of this desire to return to the museum, or the resolve 
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not to do so, will depend on the general atmosphere of the inside 
of the building. Museums used to be dull, drab and dusty. Provided 
they offered the maximum accommodation for well-filled cases 
and cabinets, they were considered adequate, and a general addic- 
tion to black-ebonised furniture characterised most, presumably 
on the erroneous grounds that such would not show the dust. 
Fortunately, in the world of today, such ideas are as dead as the 
dodo. Light colour-schemes revive dowdy old buildings, black 
cases have given place to stained natural wood, sometimes relieved 
with polished metal frames, inconspicuous electric light fittings 
diffuse good space or case lighting and attractive and colourful 
settings show off a limited selection of exhibits to the best ad- 
vantage. Many museums add to their artistic claims by the intro- 
duction of fountains, green climbing plants or vases or boxes of 
flowers, and by well-designed chairs and tables carrying appropriate 
literature. Such is the up-to-date setting for the treasures which 
have been made, collected and preserved down the world’s history, 
and to join them come others as scientific research and explora- 
tion, archaelogical excavation and the break-up of private 
collections proceed with the passage of time. For their enjoyment 
and appreciation, the public must be introduced to them in an 
appropriate atmosphere, and even the most casual visitor reacts 
to beauty and serenity. 

The older museum tended to be rather an impersonal institu- 
tion offering its immense collections on a “take it or leave it” 
basis, and the expert staff remained largely incommunicado 
closeted with their favourite collections or colloguing with their 
fellows behind the scenes. Occasionally they gave lantern lectures 
to a public restricted to the body of the hall, but contacts with 
them were few and far between. Learned monographs from their 
pens circulated among those who shared the same expertise but 
did little to bring them out among ordinary citizens. Today a 
certain amount of science is news, the museum public has access 
to vast resources of popular books and a certain number of 
museum officers are television notables. The public wants to know 
more and to meet those who know more. Static collections may 
recall talks heard on the wireless or subjects seen on television, 
but the museum that houses them must be prepared to do more 
to welcome its visiting public and to go further in explaining 
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why it makes collections and what it is aiming to do with them. 
Mere identification is not enough, although the reality they 
represent is all-important. Ideas—new ideas—must be offered and 
in such a way that the onlooker is led forward and enjoys the 
experience. On viewing a hitherto unknown animal, mounted in 
a museum case, the old reaction was to wonder that such a creature 
existed; now the wonder is where it lives and what it does, infor- 
mation which can be given in epitome on a label and augmented 
in a diorama or a habitat group, but which can now be supple- 
mented in an entertaining and educative way by films in colour 
carrying an appropriate sound track. Nor is natural history the 
only field in which life and movement may be given to the objects 
displayed in museum cases. Archaeology and ethnography can be 
enlivened by films showing how specimens were made and utilised, 
emphasising their peculiar appropriateness under the circumstances 
pertaining to a particular time and place. Geological processes 
such as vulcanicity, glaciation, river and marine erosion can all 
provide fascinating film studies, while physics and chemistry, 
applied science and engineering yield processes from raw ingre- 
dients to end products, many particularly suitable for display on 
films, carrying the story far beyond the contents of a museum 
case. Ship models are a fascinating exhibit in any museum, but 
how much more can they be appreciated if films can be shown 
illustrating a modern motor ship being constructed in a yard or 
a full-rigged ship setting sail at sea! The imagination can be 
quickened by such adjuncts and the urge to know more about 
the subject stimulated, leading, it is hoped, to a greater use of 
the resources of the, often adjacent, public library. 

Film shows lead inevitably to thoughts of lectures and 
demonstrations. Many museums have a long and distinguished 
record of organising lecture courses, usually dealing with subjects 
illustrated in the collections, and even the finest colour film 
gains from an introduction by some distinguished scientist or 
explorer. It is doubtful if, at this time of day, there is much 
market left for the unillustrated lecture, unless the speaker 
is a very prominent public figure, but for the personality with a 
film or with material or demonstrations easily seen by a large 
audience, there is a wide welcome and he plays a notable part 
in enlivening the offerings of a museum. Demonstrations may be 
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in scientific subjects or in the arts and crafts, where the visibility 
of the process going om determines the size and set-out of the 
audience. Such lead, very properly, to a desire on the part of the 
onlookers to try their own skill, and it is a happy trend of events 


_in some countries that museums and galleries have as near 


neighbours art schools or have instituted studies of their own, in 
which youth or adult groups are given training in painting and 
carving, silversmithing, pottery making and embroidery. In some 
institutions, such courses are organised to last one, two or even 
three terms and do much to build up groups of people who not 
only use the museum more but bring fresh life into its activities. 

Another method of making the public aware of the liveliness 
of a modern museum is to pander to what our American cousins 
call “the sidewalk superintendent” idea. People like watching 
things being done, and it is the common experience of most 
museum officers that, while a room full of treasures may go 
unnoticed, a case open for periodic dusting quickly attracts an 
attentive crowd. This interest could be encouraged and extended 
by making a practice of dressing cases in public, so long as there 
is no danger to the exhibits. Limited tours of workshops and 
studios invariably stimulate interest, but take some organising so 
as to pass the visitors reasonably quickly through often restricted 
passages and small rooms encumbered by essential equipment. 
At least one museum in America, at Jamestown, has arranged its 
store-rooms and work-rooms on the ground floor, to the rear, so 
that the public can watch through glass windows the processes 
of cleaning, repairing and numbering. Again the aim is the 
dissemination of the idea that the museum is a public property 
to be utilised and supported—a unique institution which has 
something good to offer to almost everyone, where services of 
almost indescribable variety are being rendered every day. 

A museum shows, for convenience, under one roof, the world 
we live in and the works of man, its highest developed inhabitant, 
among whose equals we number ourselves, but no building—not 
even the most immense national museum—can hope to embrace 
adequately all branches of knowledge. It must select those it 
considers most important for the district or its clients, or those 
in which by opportunity or intention it possesses the most extensive 
collections. This has led to a considerable degree of specialisation 
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among museums, one on an early Roman site displaying such 
remains of that civilisation excavated nearby, another situated in 
a coal mining area concentrating on the history of that industry, 
while a third in a coastal town emphasises the story of shipping. 
This is a tendency to be greatly encouraged in modern museums 
which, with their long accepted aim of quality in exhibits, should 
be equally selective in their aims and do what they can do su- 
premely well. Nearly every community has a museum that accepts 
as its responsibility the illustration of its natural history, its general 
local history and provides a speciality in some aspect of its history 
or its industry. A group of such museums provides a picture, an 
epitome of a whole region, so that a careful tour of them can 
be immensely educative and provide the three-dimensional 
background against which to test the statements of guide-books 
and county histories. But such a policy must of necessity leave 
great gaps in the field of education and culture, and not everyone 
can pay frequent visits to savour the offerings of national museums 
and art galleries. 

For those who must stay near at home, the modern museum 
must provide a series of varied temporary exhibitions, preferably 
dealing with subjects other than those illustrated by the permanent 
collections. They thus bring variety and broaden the basis of 
education and culture, and at the same time spotlight subjects and 
objects of particular topical interest. They are far from easy to 
organise and often involve considerable expense. The material 
must be gathered from wide sources, must be annotated and 
labelled, given suitable settings and often described in a printed 
guide-book, which serves as a useful souvenir after the exhibition 
has gone. Such exhibitions are frequently prepared by govern- 
ments, nationalised industries and large industrial federations and 
associations for educational or propaganda purposes and sent on 
tour. Other smaller ones may be put together by local learned 
societies Or amateur artistic or photographic societies, and may 
serve to direct the attention of the visitors to new interests, new 
activities and new groupings with his fellows, most surely a very 
desirable objective. 

While museums attract a small but specialist clientéle of 
experts, anxious to compare specimens with their own material 
and ideas with brother experts on the staff, the vast majority of 
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museum users are members of the general public anxious to while 
away time pleasantly, acquiring interesting information and 
novel ideas in the process. It is to be hoped that they will thereby 
be encouraged to come again, to cogitate more deeply and to seek 
further light and leading from the books in the public library. 
If, beyond that, some are impelled to join a local society so as 
to prosecute further studies in congenial company, then much 
has been gained. Modern museums in many cases go out of their 
way to serve their younger customers, the potential adult users of 
tomorrow. School class visits are organised and encouraged, 
demonstrations and film shows staged and special staff employed 
to open wide the gates of knowledge about the world around 
them to young, inquiring minds. It is right that this should be so 
for, after the earliest years, learning in school tends to become 
more and more learning from books, from the pictured or printed 
page. Yet the children are being prepared for community life in 
a three-dimensional world awaiting the opening of the school 
door, so that visits to museums not only stock their growing world 
with real things but provide preliminary educational and recre- 
ational tours into their future environment. Nor is this confined 
to school-time hours or the limitations of classroom discipline. 
Many institutions have special facilities on Saturday mornings and 
during holidays to teach children to enjoy using the museum in 
the happy companionship of- their fellows, and to learn at an 
early age to become acceptable club members, surely the first 
stage to becoming community conscious. 

There is a field in which more museums are urgently needed 
in the world of today—museums associated with particular indus- 
tries and showing the history of their materials and techniques 
from the individual craftsman’s contribution to the conveyor-belt 
methods of mass production. Change and rapid change characterise 
so many industries that old methods and materials, together with 
the particular skills required for their use, tend to be forgotten, 
and the part they played in the processes of today entirely over- 
looked. Businesses, like families, are proud of a meritorious past, 
of a goodly tradition, and often, only when it is too late, seek to 
save those things vital to the illustration of their history and 
development. This is all the more to be regretted when it is 
coupled with the realisation that so many employees are apt to 
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lose their consciousness of their own contribution in the daily 
manipulation of complicated machinery. The day of the apprentice 
is not yet over and the building up of a happy and conscientious 
staff can be greatly encouraged by a presentation of the work and 
achievements of those who have gone before. In particular they 
have a specially important service to render in emphasising the 
sovereignty of man, the designer and the operator, in a world 
too often and too readily accepted as machine controlled. The 
Corning Glass Centre at Corning, New York, combines a famous 
glass works, a training centre for its staff, a library, a museum and 
a demonstration theatre where interested visitors can see something 
of the wonders of glass production. Something on similar lines 
is projected by Pilkingtons, at St. Helens, England. The boot and 
shoe trades in England and Eastman Kodak in the United States 
have museums to encourage their own staffs to study the early 
stages in the industry to which they have been recruited, and 
clearly much can be made of such projects, of which so many 
excellent examples are to be found in America, where neither 
funds nor enterprise is lacking. Of more general application is 
the Home Office Museum, London, which shows by actual appa- 
ratus the vast strides made in making industry safe for the worker. 

The stone axe, the Egyptian scarab and the Roman lamp, 
now venerated antiquities enshrined in museum cases, were all 
commonplace articles in their heyday; the schooner steering-wheel 
and the early weaving-loom now given pride of place were not 
so long ago regarded as junk. When, and by what process does 
an object become a museum piece? ... Museums are collecting 
today for tomorrow and the days to come, and museum directors 
have to discern as best they can the trends of development in 
many—if not all— spheres, trying to recognise important stages 
and items as they occur and to secure the specimens that future 
directors and a future public will demand. The modern world 
offers year by year a more extensive and ever more glittering 
array of materials, derived from natural and industrial products, 
and of mechanisms capable of performing amazing tasks, many 
of them reducing man to a mere button presser. How many things 
we use or amuse ourselves with today will be gazed at in some 
museum many years hence? Like the purse of Fortunatus, our 
galleries and our store-rooms will never be empty, but unlike the 
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purse they will have to be bounded by ever-extending walls. 
Again, a German museum encases the famous Pergamon temple, 
an American one is planning to house an entire submarine, while 
a group of museums, as yet unselected, will have to accommodate 
temples and other massive monuments, moved before the ad- 
vancing waters of the projected Aswan High Dam. Museums, 
like everything else, must grow with the times and like super- 
markets become super-museums, requiring immense car parks for 
the patrons. Museum buildings, fittings and equipment, tend to 
become more and more expensive as time passes, making more 
and more demands on funds as do also museum specimens, the 
superb examples of which become rarer year by year, and are 
competed for in world markets by an ever-growing number of 
nations, acutely conscious of the prestige value of collections. Man 
is still collecting and seems likely to continue to do so in an ever- 
evolving modern world. 
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Tales of Ancient India 


Translated from the Sanskrit by J. A.B. VAN BUITENEN 
(Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1959) Pp. xi + 260. 


I 

Alain Daniélou’s book approaches 
an aspect of Hinduism which is 
masked with a modest veil in 
popular treatments, so that the 
thing described is not subject to the 
execrable reproach of idolatry. As 
for scholarly exposition, it applies 


Translated by T. Jaeger. 
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itself—at the price of some diffi- 
culties—to retracing the origin of 
each divinity, of each attribute; it 
strives to place in an_ historical 
chain of developments the evolution 
of the images and beliefs, beginning 
with the gods of the most ancient 
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Veda, and indeed (since today 
comparative mythology once more 
holds a place of honor) beginning 
with divine figures that can be 
reconstituted at the Indo-European 
and Indo-Iranian levels. Evidently 
an historical perspective is hardly 
applicable to every detail of the 
religious concepts of India. Too 
many elements are missing, too 
many others have deviated from 
their natural line. One can neverthe- 
less form an idea of the progress 
of the myths by comparing the 
situation in the last periods of 
Vedism (in the Upanishads), the 
situation in the Epic, in the diverse 
stages of the Puranic literature, and 
finally from the apparition of Tant- 
rism, which breathed a new ide- 
ology into the ancient mold. Aside 
from literary documents, plastic arts 
and iconography are a constant aid. 

Alain Daniélou’s proposition is 
a completely different one. He 
intended in this book “to explain 
the significance of the gods, as it 
appeared to the Hindus themselves.” 
One sees that this intention has 
carried the author, step by step, into 
rather much detail (but no simpli- 
fication is legitimate where India 
is concerned)—one sees this in 
these six hundred pages in which 
the entire pantheon, including the 
avatars, the secondary figurations, 
the notions or objects in which “the 


transcendental knowledge” resides, is. 


reviewed. In short, it is Hinduism 
in its entirety, seen from a certain 
viewpoint, which is represented in 
this work. The numerous texts 
which support the study go from 


the Vedic origins to modern times; 
however, the author uses above all 
the Sanskrit sources, notably the 
Tantras and the Agamas, which 
take the place of a veritable “can- 
on,” whether of Vishnuism or of 
Shivaism. The contemporary texts 
which he cites are alleged to be 
witnesses to the traditions. No place 
is made for the “spirituals” of 
modern India, whose effort, it is 
true, tends to deny mythology to the 
advantage of a “purified” Hinduism. 

A prolonged sojourn in India 
and repeated contact with qualified 
representatives of the tradition have 
made this work possible—a work 
which, according to the author, 
brings together the answers which 
were given to his questions. Would 
other “gurus” have interpreted differ- 
ently? Is that which is taught in 
Benares valid in other places, in 
a Dravidian milieu, for example, 
where the Hindu representations 
have in the past undergone certain 
profound changes? It seems that 
A. Daniélou has been careful to 
say nothing in which cultivated 
Indians, whatever their particular 
allegiance, cannot recognize them- 
selves at some point, however little 
they admit to polytheism and its 
postulates 

A. Daniélou, then, discounts histo- 
ry. The transition from Vedism 
to Hinduism, he says on page 34, 
is a “question of fashion.” For him, 
Hinduism embraces wholeheartedly 
all the gods, even those—going to 
an extreme—with which India had 
not concerned itself. They are in ef- 
fect the universal principles, realities 
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that are always present; basically, it 
is unimportant at what time they 
appeared and in response to what 
need. However, A. Daniélou does 
not reject all chronology; he even 
poses one under the most difficult 
conditions, when he admits the 
existence of a Shivaistic philosophy 
belonging to “a cradle more ancient 
than the Indian civilization,” that 
“which was gradually assimilated by 
the Aryan conquerors” (page 289). 
To such an extent that the Shivaistic 
texts which we read are held to be 
reissues, retranslated into Sanskrit 
on the day when Shivaism, defeated 
by Vedism, finally ceased to be 
persecuted. 

Whether or not one admits this 
hypothesis, this does not touch on 
the essential. All the mythologies, 
we are told, are ways of conceiving 
superior states of being, represented 
as gods and perceived by means of 
symbols. Indeed, what  interpre- 
tation of myths would not be sym- 
bolic in essence? Unless one is 
resigned to seeing in these divine 
functions and attributes only so 
many inert survivals of a past that 
is closed to our intelligence. The 
difficulty is that symbolic expla- 
nations are arbitrary;' they are se- 


'™ Note what Blanchot writes in 
Le Livre a Venir, p. 105: “A symbolic 
reading is probably the worst way of 
reading a literary text... If the prophetic 
words reached us, they would make us 
feel that they contained neither allegory 
nor symbol, but that, by the concrete 
force of the word, they laid bare all 
things, a bareness... which, like a face, 
is light, the absolute of light...” 
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ductive, sometimes they even im- 
pose themselves, for the concrete 
detail; but the more complex the 
image, the more the figuration has 
gigantic proportions (and this is 
often the case in India), the more 
difficult it is for a symbol to en- 
compass it, to attain it fully. In 
order to admit this, to silence in 
oneself the internal contradictions 
that it brings up, it is necessary to 
rest this sort of explanation on some 
authorized teaching. A. Daniélou 
has been very careful in this respect, 
using, as we have already mention- 
ed, in addition to the testimony 
of living scholars, more numer- 
ous and more varied ancient texts 
than are normally used in studies 
on Hinduism: the latter reduce the 
ample materials to the sole ad- 
vantage of the “Vedic” Upanishads, 
the Bhagavad-Gitd and a few other 
privileged documents. Here there 
are rich illustrations, often previ- 
ously unedited; the original San- 
skrit, which the French editor re- 
fused to reproduce, can be found 
in an appendix to the American 
edition: an appreciated means of 
checking for those who do not have 
within their reach the rather difh- 
cult access to all these writings. 
For A. Daniélou, Hindu _poly- 
theism is not at all a phenomenon 
of religious degradation, or of left- 
over primitivism. It is, to his mind 
and to the mind of the men whom 
he has consulted, an approach to 
the divine that is just as valid as 
monotheism, even more valid, as 
the author stresses: for the latter, 
being the result of an abstraction, 
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impoverishes religious reality, which 
is plural in its essence. It brings 
with it the creation of dogmas, of 
fixed beliefs that are an obstacle to 
the development of knowledge and 
the recognition of reality. It brings 
with it philosophic monism, which 
is only an “attempt to give a theo- 
logical interpretation to the theory 
of substracts.” The author needs 
courage to attack in this way a 
theory which is ordinarily held to 
be the very basis of Indian specu- 
lation; he sees in it, not without 
exaggeration, the effect of Islamic 
or Christian influences. But he is 
right in putting the accent on the 
rejection of all dogma that charac- 
terizes the Indian religions (Bud- 
dhism as well as Hinduism, by the 
way): the individual has the right 
to have his own gods, his “favorite 
divinity,” his moral and ritual code. 

Left to their native multiplicity, 
the divine manifestations “form a 
vast and solid base, from which 
the devout person can mount to- 
wards a state of progressively less 
multiplicity, all the way to the 
illusion of the identification with 
the absolute Being.” In fact, all is 
divine; there can be no object, no 
form of existence, which is not by 
nature divine. This mdyd, which 
Shankara situates in the world and 
its phenomena, A. Daniélou brings 
back to the point where one speaks 
of unity. It is (page 60) “a force 
which creates the appearance of a 
polarization, of a localization, of a 
rhythm, pure movement stripped of 
substance and indeed the unique 
substance of all matter, source of 


Cosmos and of the Conscience.” 
The unity ends in God: “almost 
every time,” A. Daniélou does not 
hesitate to say, “that modern man 
speaks of God, his thought would 
appear to the scholarly Hindu to 
be inexact, confused and sacri- 
legious.”. One remembers the fa- 
mous phrase of Jean-Paul Sartre: 
“The idea of God is contradictory.” 

Giving back all their dignity to 
these divine images, he speaks to 
us of Shiva, “eternal Time, the sub- 
strate from which all the secondary 
cycles of time and the energies 
which govern them are formed.” Of 
the avatars, “descents from the Im- 
manent into the world of forms—” 
“when for a group of men the 
forms of knowledge essential to the 
accomplishment of its destiny are 
lacking, and human life is thus 
deprived of its raison d’étre, Vishnu 
descends, a new revelation takes 
place; each revelation is adapted to 
the needs of a new world.” Of the 
Indian cosmology, which “envisages 
the apparition of the universe as a 
succession of intentions represented 
as forms of desire, that is, of losses 
of equilibrium which appear in the 
causal continuum.” 

We are, as we see, a thousand 
miles from that which is ordinarily 
called idolatry. Let us remember 
also the suggestive formula (page 
231): “all religion is Vishnuism, 
all sciences are Brahma, all tran- 
scendent knowledge is Shivaistic.” 

It is unlikely that historians of 
religion will adhere happily to views 
which will doubtless appear to them 
tainted with “speculativeness,” gra- 
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tuitous and inapplicable outside of 
India (for what do we know of 
ancient mythologies—even those 
with which we are most familiar, 
such as that of the Greeks—with 
which we could confront such eso- 
teric thoughts?).? However, rather 
than dwelling on a negative im- 
pression, we believe it to be more 
useful to stress that this work, in 
addition to its remarkable value as 
a mine of information, reflects all 
in all, for anyone who knows India, 
a correct and profound feeling; it 
takes account of the permanent 
aspect of Indianity which combines 
religion and philosophy with an 
indissoluble bond. Certainly, the vil- 
lager does not consciously see all 
the symbols of which A. Daniélou 
speaks, and even less their con- 
ceptual basis, in the images he 
adores. But in a civilization like 
that of India one cannot validly 
speak of any religious fact if one 
does not include the scholarly elabo- 
ration, the literary spirituality. It is 
the author’s merit to have presented 
all these speculations without per- 
verting them under the system of 
neo-Vedantism or theosophy. 


2 The linguists will be equally reticent 
if they take seriously, I mean if they 
consider authentic etymologies, the 
semantic resonances to which A. Danié- 
lou is sensitive, when he “translates” the 
name of the Gandharvas with the Per- 
fumes, or that of Shiva by the Lord-of- 
Sleep. It is indeed a question of evo- 
cations, like the pseudo-etymologies 
which, from the Vedic time on, are 
attested by the Nirukta, that eminent 
source of all the onomastic symbols of 
the Indian gods. 
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II 

Among the numerous choices of 
Indian texts which have been placed 
in circulation, above all in the 
last thirty years, none attains the 
comprehensive character of the 
Sources of Indian Tradition. The 
recent Source Book of Indian Philo- 
sophy,’ of comparable dimensions, 
limited itself as indicated in the 
title to a certain aspect (although 
an essential one) of the speculations 
of mediaeval or ancient India. It 
would be necessary to go back a 
hundred years, to the Original 
Sanskrit Texts so diligently col- 
lected by J. Muir, in order to arrive 
at comparable material, certainly 
much more voluminous, but nota- 
bly more limited as to the nature 
of the collected works. If indeed 
the Sanskrit sources (to which are 
added of course the “middle-Indian” 
sources) or, to express it differently, 
if the sources representing the 
Brahman, Jaina and Buddhist tra- 
ditions, still form an imposing 
group here, nonetheless over half of 
the book is concerned with other 
forms of literary activity—either 
Islam (and incidentally the religion 
of the Sikhs, which partakes equal- 
ly of Islam and Hinduism), or the 
spiritual and political movements 
of contemporary India. One is 
tempted to think that there is 
disproportion here, that the term 
“tradition” is understood in too 
broad a sense. The advantage, how- 


3 Published under the direction of 
S. Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore, 
Princeton, 1957. 
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ever, is that one can better grasp 
the continuity, the persistence of 
Indian values; the advantage is also 
that one encounters in this second 
half of the book little-known pages 
which allow one to perceive the 
sinuous lines of what has been 
called “the renaissance of Hindu- 
ism” and, in parallel, “the Muslim 
revival.” 

It is a sign of the times that 
there is such interest in the modern 
forms of the tradition. In fact, the 
texts in which they are incorporated 
still bear homage to classical India. 
The spiritual masters of this renais- 
sance, from Rammohun Roy to 
Aurobindo, comment on the ancient 
treatises, and elaborate in particular 
on the message of the Upanishads. 
The men of action do likewise: 
Tilak’s credo is the Bhagavad-Gitd, 
that Gospel of Krishnaism; he takes 
it as his guide not only for thinking 
but for acting; and it would not be 
dificult to show inalterable 
imprints of the Indian past through 
the aestheticism of Tagore or the 
political preachings of Gandhi. 

It is, then, aside from Islam (it 
would also be necessary to define 
the Indian components of this Islam, 
with the hybridization of Sufism), 
the notion of a certain unity of 
Indian thought which is attained 
through the juxtaposition of so 
many works, spread out over more 
than three thousand years. 

This impression is reinforced by 
the method and plan by which the 
work has been organized. So it is 
that the Hindu sources are present- 
ed as a function of traditional teach- 


ings, that is, according to the four 
principles which are thought to sum 
up human activity; duty (discussed 
mainly by the juridical sources), 
profit (texts on politics and eco- 
nomics), pleasure (the so-called “e- 
rotic” texts) and finally Liberation, 
as it is described, or at least arrived 
at, in the mass of religious and 
philosophic texts of ancient India, 
the vision of which results in the 
abandoning of human values and 
the progressive approach to re- 
nunciation. The importance allotted 
in this book to the last group attests 
to the importance of renunciation in 
Hinduism, an importance excellent- 
ly illuminated by Louis Dumont’s 
recent article.‘ 

In this way the works which are 
edifying to the modern reader, or 
which at least arouse in him a curi- 
osity which can be satisfied without 
too much preparatory equipment, 
have been retained. Consequently, 
the erudite disciplines which en- 
cumber literary Indianism have 
been passed over in silence, al- 
though they are just as much part 
of the tradition as the hymns or 
discourses. Neither the descriptions 
of the divinities and the divine 
attributes, nor those of the rites and 
practices, have been retained, al- 
though these form the basis of both 
popular and esoteric Hinduism: if 
it is true that for 1000 or 1500 
years now India has been “Tantric,” 
one would never suspect it in 


4 “Le Renoncement dans les Religions 
de I'Inde,” in Archives de Sociologie des 
Religions, No. 7, 1959. 
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glancing through these pages, where 
even the name of Tantra (s) is 
mentioned only in passing. Indian 
philosophy is rather feebly repre- 
sented, except—in the realm of the 
Darshanas—for an extremely ju- 
dicious choice of the Aphorisms of 
the Samkhya and the beginning of 
the great commentary of Shankara 
on the Brahmasutras. One would 
have, then, to go back to the Source 
Book of Indian Philosophy (already 
mentioned) in order to find the 
desired information. De Bary ex- 
plains this comparative abstention 
in his preface, as also the limited 
space allotted to the Grand Vehicle 
(the parallel volumes on China and 
Japan are expected to complete the 
image sketched here). His argu- 
ments are valid. He does not, how- 
ever, prevent one from understand- 
ing poorly the considerable influ- 
ence exercised by philosophic specu- 
lation on religious thought and on 
the greatest part of traditional 
activities. At a certain level of 
profundity, what discipline has not 
been penetrated by the conceptions 
of the Vedanta and the Samkhya? 
What method of reasoning, all the 
way down to the conversations of 
Gandhi, escapes the framework of 
the classic Nyaya? What form of 
spiritual reflection is free from any 
element of Yoga? If there is no 
dogma in Hinduism, the Shankarian 
Advaita, with its extraordinary dif- 
fusion, has furnished a substitute. 

The plan of the work excluded 
what we call “belles-lettres.” One 
might regret this, for in India it 
is less legitimate than elsewhere to 
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isolate the didactic texts from those 
which, resting on fiction or in- 
cluding fables, are placed among 
poetic or novelistic compositions. 
Both are often edifying to the same 
degree: fables illustrate political 
methods; lyricism expresses a wis- 
dom, either profane or mystical; the 
theater and the novel can, in some 
cases, illustrate the virtues of 
dharma, this acting rightly, this 
ethical “countenance” which is also 
expressed in the Treatises in a 
different way. It is no more round 
about to seduce by means of a work 
of art, through its satirical or liber- 
tine contents, than it is to teach 
the “Tantric” way of arriving at 
deliverance. The strophes of the 
“centuries” of Bhartrihari (a great 
name of Indian letters, of whom 
nothing is said here) are divided 
according to three “human ends:” 
love, practical behavior, and “growth 
away from passion,” analoguous to 
those evoked by the normative 
literature. The Ramayana is hardly 
mentioned in Sources of Indian 
Tradition, although the other major 
epic, the Maha-Bharata, is repre- 
sented at some length; of Kalidasa, 
that “foremost Indian poet” as he 
is rightly called on page 215, there 
are only two verses, and those two 
not very significant. The didactic 
texts have too often ravaged Indian 
literature—I mean, they have been 
taken for the only valid interpreters 
of thought. But what would we 
know of non-violence in ancient 
India—this major aspect of the 
Indian spirit—if we could not refer 
to certain episodes made into fiction 
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in the epic? Concerning the trans- 
migration of beings, instead of the 
painful catalogues of equivalent 
faults and situations in a future life 
in the Smriti, one would like to see 
speaking parables, narrative epi- 
sodes. What could be more evoca- 
tive, to illustrate the theory of 
karman, than a tale of fiction like 
the history of the guild chief Mai- 
trayajna, as it is reported in the 
Buddhist Karmavibhanga? 

These remarks are made here 
not to criticize, but to show the 
unlimited chatacter of Indian ac- 
complishments. Remarkably enough 
in a literature which is not subject 
to any dogma, where there is no 
initiative of a Founder to channel 
inspiration, the tradition is a whole, 
an entity. 

Looking at it from the positive 
side, the choice presented by this 
massive volume is _ nevertheless 
excellent. The texts included, some- 
times summed up in a single verse, 
a brief notation, but more often 
spread over several pages, aptly 
illustrate the often precise and rela- 
tively profound introductions which 
accompany them. For this work is 
not a simple anthology. Placed side 
by side, supported by chronological 
tables, the essays which precede 
each section of the book would 
form a passably complete descrip- 
tion of the spiritual movements 
which have stirred India. Note 
particularly the extremely dense 
pages devoted by A. Yarrow to 
Hinduism, and the more extended 
notes of A. L. Basham on Buddhism 
and Jainism. If the Sanskrit sources 


have often been translated before, 
the modern sources, on the other 
hand, Islam as well as Hindu, have 
never been presented in such a 
framework, and many were previ- 
ously practically unedited. It will 
be instructive to follow the detours 
of this modern thought, the effect 
on it—and eventually the command 
by it—of certain historic events, 
certain social contingencies. In spite 
of a non-doctrinary appearance, 
there is here a body of political 
and ethical values which all by 
itself counterbalances in efficiency 
(if not, unfortunately, in humanity) 
that which Marxist thought has 
elaborated in an entire century. 
Students will be interested to 
know that the parts of the book 
bearing on classical India consist 
for the most part of new trans- 
lations: thus the work is not with- 
out import, even on the philological 
level, all the more since these ver- 
sions come from Indian specialists 
of such repute as Professor R. N. 
Dandekar and V. Raghavan. 


Ill 

The reading of the Tales of An- 
cient India forms a sort of haven 
after the austere works which pre- 
cede it, an antidote, if you will, to 
that which a unilateral study of the 
Indian domain would lead one to 
consider the sole reality. As Van 
Buitenen says very well, “one wishes 
sometimes to protest against the 
image of Indian  spirituality—a- 
mong ourselves as well as in India. 
The classical civilization was not 
exaggeratedly spiritual. All, includ- 
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ing the skull-carrying hermits and 
the itinerant saints, had the courage 
to find humor in a funeral pyre. 
The familiar Buddha as retraced by 
history becomes the giant pantheon 
of an indefinite succession of beings 
who spring from an incessant bril- 
liance, a brilliance that owes very 
little to resignation. For a short 
length of time, free will itself could 
be an issue. There was in India at 
this time a breath which allowed 
itself to be fleetingly invested in 
living form, before being lost in 
formless spirituality.” 

Nowadays one doesn’t read the 
tales of ancient India any more— 
that source so frequented in the last 
century when, rediscovering texts 
that had long been hidden by bor- 
rowings, long been badly identified, 
one suddenly saw the restitution of 
Sanskrit narrative, half poetic and 
half scholarly, in all its natural 
freshness, its charm of light irony. 
One saw in these works, evidently 
wrongly, the primitive treasure of 
all the tales of humanity. In our 
time, perhaps because of the lack 
of fresh translations adapted to 
modern taste, ore has turned away 
from this familiar literature. The 
discredit attached to all scholarly 
aspects of folklore, to all literary 
traditions, has affected this domain 
as well. 

And so the work of Van Bui- 
tenen comes at the right time. 
For a choice of texts, I imagine he 
had only an embarras de richesses, 
even when limiting himself to 
Sanskrit sources (to which were 


added, in the form of an appendix, 
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two extracts from the Pali Jatuka, 
bringing to mind the religious am- 
biance which the rest of the volume 
could easily make one forget). The 
translator has eliminated the animal 
fables of the Panchatantra: this is 
the best-known collection in the 
West, but perhaps too well known, 
if not in its original savory tenor, 
at least in the innumerable adap- 
tations to which it has been subject- 
ed. The edifying tales have also 
been left out, on principle. There 
remained therefore above all the 
vast narrative cycle bound to the 
ancient Brihat-Katha or “Grand 
Tale,” the work of Gunadhya which, 
lost in its original form, is reflected 
in the various late revisions based 
on it. The most famous of these 
versions is the Katha-Saritsagara of 
Somadeva, “The Ocean of Rivers of 
the (Grand) Tale,” a work of the 
tenth century; it is this that fur- 
nishes the majority of the tales 
collected here, the rest coming 
either from a Nepalese version of 
the same provenance or from a 
novel of more elaborate style, the 
“Adventures of the Ten Young 
Men” (Dashakumara-charita), which 
is distantly related to the same cycle. 

As the translator reminds us, the 
Brihat-Katha’s hero is a young 
prince, Naravahanadatta, who bears, 
in fact, the name and soul of a 
merchant; that which the true he- 
roes undertake on the warrior level, 
or the ascetics on the spiritual level, 
the “conquest of the directions,” a 
theme famous throughout literature, 
this hero transposes to the level of 
success: his exploits are the quest 


for profit and pleasure, success with 
women. But we are in India, and 
not in the land of Casanova: there 
is therefore a fairylike element, 
which can be inserted into a re- 
ligious framework. This search for 
pleasure is the same progress to- 
wards a sort of paradise, through 
the purgatory formed by material 
obstacles, the dangers of crossing 
the desert or the jungle, or the 
even greater dangers involved in 
crossing the ocean. For it is at the 
end of the ocean that the gold is 
found: the voyage is a pilgrimage, 
a progress towards the discovery of 
oneself. He who succeeds becomes 
a superman, he is assimilated to the 
Vidyadharas, these genies of aerial 
space, “bearers of a knowledge (as- 
suring mystic mastery),” symbols, 
that is, of the surpassing of the 
human condition. Basically, these 
profane tales are the illustration of 
a Yoga; they express in a pleasant 
way the great spiritual temptation 
which was that of India. 

The framework is India of rhe 
six or seven first centuries of our 
era, a happy period (supposedly) 
which had its apogee in the dynas- 
ty of the Guptas. One sees in it 
the expansion of vast cities full of 
riches, of flourishing emporiums 
filled with goods from the Far East, 
about to be sent to the Mediter- 
ranean world. It is in these cities 
that the rich and hardy merchants 
(of whom Naravahanadatta is the 
prototype) lived who, between two 
amorous adventures, went off search- 
ing for gold in faraway lands, 
disseminating along their route a 


splendid culture of which Angkor 
Vat and Borobudur are witnesses. 
Certainly an idealized vision, mixed 
with literary reminiscences of the 
ancient Golden Age, but basically 
confirmed by the literature, the 
plastic arts and royal epigraphy. 
In many of these tales, aside from 
the happy merchant, aside from the 
kings, the hermits, the courtiers or 
artists, the dominant position is 
that of the courtesan, who plays a 
role analoguous to that of the 
geisha in Japan: in a land where 
the legitimate wife is subservient, 
the courtesan blooms as the woman 
par excellence, an ambiguous being, 
certainly, but one whose love in- 
volves the element of redemption. 
The work of Somadeva em- 
broiders various suites on _ this 
theme, which could be made into 
a series of Stories of Women, 
Stories of Sorcerers or Fools, Stories 
of Rogues (there is a “picaresque” 
aspect of ancient India), etc. The 
dominant religion is that of Tan- 
trism, doubtless because the Tantric 
background is so well suited to the 
fantastic intentions of the narrator. 
This fantastic element can no- 
where be better seen than in the 
Tales of the Vampire, from which 
the present work has borrowed not 
a little. It is a group of tales which 
inserts itself, in the form of a long 
digression, into the interior of the 
principal schema, as the Pancha- 
tantra itself is inserted, with charac- 
teristic didactic aims. 
In the manner of the cycle of 
which they are a part, the Tales 
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of the Vampire are composed in 
“drawers.” The general framework 
is as follows: a Yogi brings to the 
King, day after day, a fruit in which 
there turns out to be each time a 
pearl of great value. Asked by the 
prince for the motive of this un- 
usual generosity, the Yogi replies 
that he expects a service in return: 
he wishes to be aided in accomplish- 
ing a magic act which will assure 
him supernatural powers; for this 
purpose he must have the help of 
a phantom (or Vetala, a term tra- 
ditionally but inexactly translated as 
“vampire”). The King accepts. The 
trial consists, for the latter, of going 
to a rather faroff cemetery and 
finding a corpse hanging from the 
branch of a tree; in this corpse 
there is a Vetala, and while the 
King is transporting this painful 
burden, the Vetala, in order to 
distract him, tells him a story. The 
story ends with a sort of enigma, 
which the King is invited to solve 
under pain of punishment (shades 
of the ancient Vedic trials, which 
were also frequently based on enig- 
mas and involved some implicit 
or expressed threat). The King, as 
is right, answers in a_ satisfactory 
manner. Immediately the corpse and 
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its Vetala disappear from sight; and 
he has to go and find them again. 
This is repeated twenty-four times. 
At the twenty-fifth trial, at the end 
of the tale, the King remains silent 
for the first time—inability to 
answer, weariness or ruse? (Silence 
marks a “suspense” in ancient India). 
Then the Vetala, satisfied by the 
courage of the King, reveals to him 
that the Yogi had black designs on 
him; he shows him how to dispose 
of the Yogi and to conquer for 
himself the supernatural powers 
which were coveted by his danger- 
ous friend. 

The translation of all these tales 
is as elegant as it is sure, as is to 
be expected from an Indian special- 
ist who began his career by trans- 
lating philosophical texts of medi- 
eval India. If it tries to give a 
“modern tone,” this is never to the 
detriment of the literal sense. How 
easy it would have been, and how 
tempting, to let the phrases go their 
own way, changing this phrase from 
its real meaning, giving that one 
an improper stress! This surrepti- 
tious manipulation is never to be 
found in these pages, which owe 
all their color and vivacity to the 
original which they transcribe. 
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sciplinarum). Testi critici latini (editi e ine- 
diti) e traduzione italiana a cura di E. Garin. 
1947, $7.50 


Orders may be sent to 


EDIZIONE NAZIONALE 
dei CLASSICI DEL PENSIERO ITALIANO 


General editors: E. CASTELLI and G. CALO 


MARIO CASALINI, FIESOLE (Firenze), Italy 


TOMMASO CAMPANELLA, Dio e la predestinazjy 
(Theologicorum liber 1). Testo critico lati: 


(inedito) e traduzione italiana a cura dj } 


Amerio. 


2 volumes 1949, 1951. $15; 


SERIE II 


TOMMASO CAMPANELLA, La prima e la secon; 
resurrezione (Theologicorum libri 
NNXVIII). Testo critico latino (inedito) e t: 
duzione italiana a cura di R. Amerio. 195: 

$10.0 


PIETRO CRINITO, De honesta disciplina. Tes! 
critico latino a cura di C. Angeleri. 195 
$12.) 


NIZOLIO, De veris principiis et vera 
tione philosophandi contra pseudophilosoph 
libri IV. Testo critico latino a cura di Q. Brees 

2 volumes. 1956. $22. 


TOMMASO CAMPANELLA, Magia e Grazia (The: 
logicorum liber XIV). Testo critico latino (ine 
dito) e traduzione italiana a cura di R. Americ 
1957. $12.0 


TOMMASO CAMPANELLA, De sancta monotriai: 
(Theologicorum liber Il). Testo critico latin 
(inedito) e traduzione italiana a cura di R 
Amerio. 1958. $12.0 


TOMMASO CAMPANELLA, Cristologia (Theolog: 
coruim liber XVIII). Testo critico latino (ine 
dito) e traduzione italiana a cura di R. Ameri 

2 volumes. 1958. $22.) 


TOMMASO CAMPANELLA, Della Grazia gratifican 
te (Theologicorum liber XIII1). Testo critic 
latino (inedito) e traduzione italiana a cur: 
di R. Amerio. 1959. $12.01 


EGIDIO DA VITERBO, Scechina; Libellus de litter 
hebraicis. Testo critico latino (inedito) a cus 
di F. Secret. 2 volumes. 1959. $22.0 


TOMMASO CAMPANELLA, I/  peccato origina: 
(Theologicorum liber XIV). Testo critico 
tino (inedito) e traduzione italiana a cura ¢ 
R. Amerio. 1960. $12.0 


TOMMASO CAMPANELLA, De Homine vol. | 
(Theologicorum liber V1). Testo critico latin 
(inedito) e traduzione italiana a cura di 
Amerio. Vol. I. 1960. $12.01 
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Very rare: 


ARCHIVUM ROMANICUM 


vols. 1-25 (complete), 1917-41 Bound $850.00 
LA BIBLIOFILIA : 

vols. 1-62 (complete), 1899-1960 Bound $1,750.00 
STUDI ETRUSCHI 

vols. 1-28 (complete), 1927-60 Bound $1,450.00 


Just published: 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE XIIth INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PHILOSOPHY (Venice, September, 1958) 


12 volumes, 1960-61. Ca. 5200 pages. $65.00 


Please send orders to: 
MARIO CASALINI, FIESOLE (Firenze), Italy 


JEAN DE PARIS (Quidort) O.P. 


COMMENTAIRE 
SUR LES SENTENCES 


(Reportation) 
LIvRE ler 
EDITION CRITIQUE 
par 
JEAN-PIERRE MULLER O.S.B. 


Professeur a l'Institut Pontifical S. Anselme, Rome 


Un volume, 25 x 17 cm., de xxxvul et 520 pages. Toile $12.50 


Orders may be sent to: 
MARIO CASALINI, FIESOLE (Firenze), Italy 
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NUOVA COLLEZIONE DI TESTI UMANISTICI 
INEDITI O RARI 


Vol. 


— 


I: Christophori Landini carmina omnia ex codicibus manuscriptis primum 
edidit Alexander Perosa. Out of print 


Vol. 


Il: Scritti inediti dell’umanista Benedetto Colucci da Pistoia, a cura di 
Arsenio Frugoni. Cloth $5.50 


Vol. 


Ill: Ugolini Verini « Flametta» Lucianus Mencaraglia edidit. 
Cloth $5.50 


Vol. IV: Enea Silvio Piccolomini, « ChArisis », a cura di Ireneo Sanesi. 


Out of print 


Vol. V e VI: Ermolao Barbaro, Epistolae, orationes et carmina, edizione critica 
a cura di Vittore Branca. Vol. I (Prefazione, Introduzione, Epistolae). 
Vol. II (Epistolae, Orationes, Carmina, Notizie, Indici). | Out of print 


Vol. VIL: Alexandri Bracciit carmina Alexander Perosa edidit. Cloth $7.00 


Vol. VIII: Carteggio Umanistico di Alessandro Farnese (Dal cod. Gl. Kgl. 
S. 2125, Copenaghen), a cura di Arsenio Frugoni. Cloth $5.00 


Vol. IX: Lettere ed orazioni di Alamanno Rinuccini, a cura di Vito R. Giu- 
stiniani. Cloth $8.50 


Vol. X: Leon Battista Alberti, Musca - Vita S. Potiti, opuscoli inediti a cura 
di Cecil Grayson. Cloth $5.50 


Vol. XI: Le epistole « De Imitatione » di Giovanfrancesco Pico della Miran- 
dola e Pietro Bembo, a cura di Giorgio Santangelo. Cloth $5.00 


Vol. XII: Colucii Salutati de seculo et religione ex codicibus manuscriptis 
primum edidit B. L. Ullman. Cloth $7.00 


Vol. XIII: Andreae Ammonii carmina, accedunt tres epistolae nondum editae, 
a cura di Clemente Pizzi. Cloth $5.50 


Published by LEO S. OLSCHKI, Firenze 


Orders may be sent to: 


MARIO CASALINI 
FIESOLE (Firenze) Italy 


| 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE PHILOSOPHIE 


JOHN LOCKE 


LETTERA SULLA TOLLERANZA 
<EPISTOLA DE TOLERANTIA> 


Locke’s Epistola de Tolerantia was published, anonymously, during 
his exile in Holland. Until now it has been read mainly in the English 
translation made by William Popple in 1689, which has been re- 
printed many times. However, this English version does not always 
do justice to the meaning of the original. 


For the first time in nearly two centuries, the present volume offers 
Locke’s own text of this important work. The Latin original is ac- 
companied by a new Italian translation, by Lia Formigari. 


The book appears under the auspices of the International Feder- 
ation of Philosophical Societies and the International Council of 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, as volume 3 of the Italian series 
in the collection Philosophy and World Community. It contains a 
Preface by Raymond Klibansky and an Introduction by Ernesto de 
Marchi, which, making use of the collection of unpublished Locke 
papers in Oxford, traces the successive stages in the development of 
Locke’s doctrine of toleration and illustrates its place within the contro- 
versies of his time concerning civil and religious liberty. 


XL, 112 pages, with 2 plates. $1.50 
LA NUOVA ITALIA, FIRENZE, 1961 


To be ordered from: 


MARIO CASALINI, FIESOLE (Firenze), Italy 
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WERNER JAEGER 


SCRIPTA MINORA 


Volume I: xxviii and 416 pages 
Volume II: 478 pages, 12 plates 


THE COMPLETE technical and philological articles of Werner Jaeger, 
University Professor Emeritus of Harvard University, are collected 
for the first time in these two impressive volumes published in Rome. 
All Jaeger’s philological contributions to periodicals and his more 
important reviews are presented in chronological order in the language 
in which they were originally written, including many in English. 


Scholars and students alike will find here valuable material on classical 
philology, important not only for its intrinsic learning but also for 
the picture it gives of the development of the author’s work. An 
acquaintance with these articles casts light on both the methods and 
themes of his larger, more widely-known works. Here are the strict 
textual interpretations and the viewing of phenomena in historical 
context which are essential to meaningful scholarship; here are the 
philological and philosophical puzzles that hold the key to the solving 
of greater problems in the study of the evolution of the western mind. 


Jaeger’s introduction, written especially for this collection, relates 
the single contributions to the entire development and main themes 
of his research. The very detailed indices will open up even to the 
occasional reader the rich contents of these volumes. 


1960. The set of 2 vols., paper $16.00 
cloth $20.00 


At the same time Werner Jaeger’s articles of a more general nature, 
conferences and public lectures appear under the title HUMANISTISCHE 
REDEN UND VORTRAGE. They were published in Berlin, on the oc- 
casion of the 150th anniversary of the foundation of the University 
of Berlin, the scene of the author’s activity until 1936. 


1960. Cloth $9.50 


Both publications to be ordered from 
MARIO CASALINI, FIESOLE (Firenze), Italy 
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We have a few copies of the following works: 


BISTICC] VESPASIANO (DA), Vite di uomini illustri del secolo XV. Ripubbli- 
cato con note critico-storiche a cura di Paolo d’Ancona e Erardo 
Aeschlimann, 1951, in-4°, xx1v-590 pp., 86 ills. Bound $13.50 


De SANCTIS, F. - LAZZERI, G., Storia della letteratura italiana dai primi secoli 
agli albori del Trecento, corredata da un‘ampia antologia dalle origini 
a Jacopone da Todi e con numerose notizie complementari ed inte- 
grative. Commentata ed illustrata nei luoghi e nelle persone a cura di 
G. Lazzeri. Ripristino dell’edizione, distrutta, del 1940. 1950, in-4° 
XVI-636 pp., 335 ills. Bound $25.00 


FERRARI LUIGI, Onomasticon. Repertorio bio-bibliografico degli scrittori ita- 
liani dal 1501 al 1850. 1947, in-8° XLVI-708 pp. Bound $14.00 


FoGOLARI GINO, Scritti d’arte. 1946, in-4°, Xxxvi-312 pp., 100 plates. 
Bound $18.00 


MorAZZONI GIUSEPPE, I/ libro illustrato veneziano del Settecento. 1943, in-4”, 
318 pp., 154 plates. Bound $19.50 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, I Jibri del volo. Nella ricostruzione critica di Arturo 
Uccelli con la collaborazione di Carlo Zamattio ed una introduzione 


analitica. 1952, in-4°, XXXVI-236 pp. Bound $18.00 
Bovi ARTURO, Leonardo, filosofo, artista, uomo. 1952, in-4°, xv1-260 pp., 
102 ills. Bound $10.00 
SCHLOSSER MAGNINO J., La letteratura artistica. Aggiornamento bibliografico 
di Otto Kurz. 1950. Bound $22.00 
Pica - DeL Massa, Aflas de la gravure moderne. 1928. Bound $30.00 
SALMI M., Romanesque sculpture in Tuscany. 1928. Bound $25.00 


Please send orders to: 


MARIO CASALINI 


FIESOLE (Firenze), Italy 
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Important reprints: 


DAREMBERG & SAGLIO, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines d'aprés les 
Textes et les Monuments. Paris 1877-1919. 10 volumes, 8464 pp. Cloth $593.00 


DENIFLE & EHRLE, Archiv fir Literatur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters. Berlin 
1885-87 and Freiburg 1888-1900. 7 volumes, 4550 pp. Cloth $111.50 


A. F. PoTTHAST, Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi. Berlin 1896. 2 volumes, 1910 pp. 
Cloth $50.00 


M. STEINSCHNEIDER, Die hebrdischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden 
als Dolmetscher. Berlin 1893. 1112 pp. Cloth $29.00 


K. SUDHOFF, Bibliographia Paracelsica. Berlin 1894. 736 pp. Cloth $16.50 


J. H. ZEDLER, Grofies vollstandiges Universallexikon aller Wissenschaften und Kiinste. 
Leipzig and Halle, 1732-1754. 68 volumes, 67000 pp. Cloth $2,700.00 


P. B. GaMs, Die Kirchengeschichte von Spanien. Regensburg 1862-1879. 3 tomes 
in 5 volumes, 2500 pp. Cloth $57.00 


HATCH & REDPATH, A Concordance to the Septuagint. Oxford 1892-1906. 2 volumes, 
1792 pp. Cloth $43.00 


J. D. MANsI, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio. Paris-Arnhem- 
Leipzig 1901-1927. 59 volumes, 35800 pp. Cloch $2,600.00 


S. ANTONINUS PIEROZZI, Summa Theologica. Verona 1740. 4 volumes, 2800 pp. 
Cloth $125.00 


C. PRANTL, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande. Leipzig 1855-1885. 3 volumes, 
1900 pp. Cloth $26.00 


Du CANGE, Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Graecitatis. Lyon 1688. 1280 pp. 
Cloth $49.00 


Du CANGE, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis. Paris 1883-87. 10 parts in 5 
volumes, 6000 pp. Cloth $165.00 


H. STEPHANUS, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae. Paris 1865. 9 volumes, 10700 pp. 
Cloth $220.00 


H. C. Agrippae De Occulta Philosophia sive De Magia. 1533. 1000 pp. Cloth $50.00 


Cartas de Relacién de la Conquista de la Nueva Espana. Facsimile edition of the 
“Codex Vindobonensis S$. N. 1600” from the Austrian National Library. 700 pp. 
Half-leather $132.00 


K. STAHLIN, Geschichte Ruflands von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. Konigsberg 
1923-1939. 5 volumes, 3000 pp. Cloth $52.00 


H. CoHEN, Description historique des monnaies frappées sous l’Empire Romain. Lon- 


don-Paris 1880-1892. 8 volumes, 4150 pp. Cloth $135.00 


P. Pozy D’AVANT, Monnaies féodales de France. Paris 1858-1862. 2 volumes, 1270 pp. 
Cloth $47.00 


G. SCHLUMBERGER, Numismatique de l’Orient Latin. Paris 1878-1882. 2 volumes, 
594 pp. Cloth $43.50 


Orders may be sent to: 


MARIO CASALINI, FIESOLE (Firenze), Italy 
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